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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
No. LXIX. Mr. JAMES «RUSSEL 


BY THE EDITOR 


personal friends all the fifty-odd Sportsmen of Mark whose careers 

have been briefly sketched in this magazine, and that has usually 
meant chats with them at their homes. But I have never seen so 
characteristically interesting an apartment to a lover of the Turf as the 
billiard room at Halstead Place, the residence of Mr. James Russel. Every 
available inch on the walls is covered with exceptionally fine pictures and 
prints, most of the latter coloured, of racing scenes and places connected 
with the sport. Even the rails of the backs of the chairs are decorated with 
racing and hunting paintings by Sartorius, and the faces of the arches are 
set off with the plates which have been won by winners carrying the marigold 
and claret jacket. The idea might indeed arise that Mr. Russel was 
exclusively devoted to racing till further investigation revealed some 
remarkably handsome trout in glass cases, and as a matter of fact the 
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Wee a very few exceptions, I have been privileged to claim as 
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master of Halstead has devoted considerable amount of time to pisciculture, 
with notable success. At a place he occupied in Scotland some years ago 
he stocked the loch with fry about the size of a finger, and some three or four 
years after, one morning, in two and a-half hours, landed sixty trout 
weighing altogether sixty-one pounds. Fishermen’s stories are apt to be 
received with incredibility, but this is undoubtedly authentic. 

Formerly, moreover, Mr. Russel was prominent in the coursing world, 
owning one of the largest and most successful kennels of greyhounds in 
the country. He won nearly everything, never quite succeeding, however, 


HALSTEAD PLACE, NEAR SEVENOAKS. 


in carrying off the most coveted of all prizes, the Waterloo Cup, though 
more than once he had a dog in on the last day, and on more than one 
occasion secured the Waterloo Purse and Plate. He has also been 
specially distinguished as Master of what was everywhere recognised as 
one of the smartest packs of beagles to be found in England. All sorts of 
prizes fell to his kennel, indeed other Masters despaired when it was known 
that Halstead Place beagles were in the entry at a show. A famous dog called 
Searcher was one of the mainstays of the famous pack, and his six sons 
won the three couples at the Peterborough Hound Show, as well as all sorts 
of other prizes at Peterborough, Reigate, etc. Searcher was probably the 
sire of more good hounds than any other beagle, his grandson Clinker was 
also champion hound, Challenger was another model of what a beagle 
should be, and Prudence, Mr. Russel regards as the best bitch he ever bred. 
Unhappily, the war has caused the dispersion of this most sporting little 
pack. When the pack was reluctantly abandoned its followers presented 
the Master with some valuable and artistic pieces of plate. 

But it is as an owner of horses that Mr. Russel chiefly comes into the 
present series. For some five-and-twenty years he has been a steady and 
for every reason highly esteemed supporter of the Turf, having struck out 
with success when he first started. It occurred to him that he would like 
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to buy some mares to form the nucleus of a stud, and he was fortunate 
enough to hear that Virginia Shore was for sale. Another well-known 
owner had also heard of this daughter of John Davis and Distant Shore, 
by Hermit, and it was only by a happy accident that Mr. Russel secured 
her. The other owner had telegraphed to Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. D. Rose, 
expressing his readiness to pay the sum asked, but for some unknown 
cause the telegram never arrived. Before Mr. Russel purchased her she 


SEARCHER. 
From a painting by Blinks. 


was the dam of a colt named Shoreham, by Galliard, with whose history I 
have not acquainted myself; probably it was not worth description, for at 
an early period he was sold to go to South America. Mr. Russel sent the 
mare to Minting, Lady Minting being the result, and at once he began to 
experience the pleasures, not indeed of victory, but of the knowledge that 
he owned a racehorse. It was not possible to produce her as a two-year-old 
till the autumn at Newmarket, when she ran well in good company in her 
two essays, and as a three-year-old followed Amiable home in the One 
Thousand Guineas, with Mecca third, and among others the 2 to 1 favourite 
Jocasta, and Throstle, who was afterwards to win the Leger. Lady Minting 
also carried off the Clarence and Avondale Stakes at Sandown, beating 
Priestholme, with Persimmon’s elder brother Florizel II. next, the beaten 
lot including that extremely useful horse Worcester, who was to win the 
City and Suburban with 8 st. 12 lb. some three years later. 


\ 
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In the spring of 1894 Mr. Russel was abroad, and received one day a 
letter from his trainer, James Waugh—father, it is perhaps needlesstosay, 
to William Waugh of Kingsclere, Charles, Tom, and Dawson Waugh of 
Newmarket—inquiring ‘‘ Why don’t you come home? I’ve got an extra- 
ordinarily good colt.’’ The reference, as Mr. Russel guessed and learned 
on his return, was to the neatly named Whittier, the third produce of 
Virginia Shore, by Laureate. I do not know whether Whittier’s poems are 
familiar to many readers nowadays, perhaps the present strong interest in 
things American will lead to a renewed study of this poet. Whittier, the 
colt, came to hand somewhat slowly and was not able to make his first 
appearance until the Hurstbourne Stakes at Stockbridge, which then ranked 
as one of the chief two-year-old events of the season, that of course 


CHALLENGER. CLINKER. PRUDENCE, 


implying that it was contested by many horses of high reputation. Whittier 
came brilliantly out of a trial. At that time there was a smart plater 
named Blue Mark, who had been beaten by an animal in James Waugh’s 
stable. This winner was set to receive something over 3 stone from 
Whittier, who won the gallop in particularly effective fashion. To make 
sure, he was tried a second time, with a decidedly useful two-year-old named 
Chat Moss. In the Plantation Stakes Chat Moss had run second to 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s good filly Utica, who thrice beat Eager, one 
of the smartest colts of the last generation. Chat Moss was giving Utica 
12lbs. and ran her to two lengths. Chat Moss also beat Saintly, 
on whom odds of 5 to 2 were laid, for the Spring Two-Year-Old 
Stakes at Newmarket. In the home gallop Whittier carried 9 st. 7 Ib., 
Chat Moss 8 st. 1 lb., and there was a winning three-year-old plater named 
Platter in at 7st. 10lb. | Whittier won by two lengths. At Stockbridge, 
however, for this Hurstbourne Stakes Tom Cannon’s Curzon, who the 
following season was second for the Derby beaten three-parts of a length 
by Sir Visto, was favourite, Hopbine, second in demand at 5 to 2, Whittier 
5 to 1; and Mr. Russel’s colt failed by a short head to beat Hopbine, those 
behind him including Dross, Anlaf, Matchmaker, who did remarkably 
well as a three-year-old, Cayenne, and Galinne, a charming Galopin filly 
in whom I took a very special interest, and who afterwards became the dam 
of Fowling Piece; he, it is perhaps needless to remark, won the Newmarket 
Stakes in 1902, the Derby winner, Ard Patrick, having been disqualified. 
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This was Whittier’s only failure as a two-year-old. He carried off 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at York, one of those in the beaten lot being 
The Owl, whose career was distinctly respectable, for he won the Newmarket 
Stakes from Solaro, winner of the Champagne—I had the pleasure of 
successfully doing Mr. Fairie’s commission at Doncaster for this colt and 
he recognised my efforts by having a pin made for me the initials of the 
stones used spelling Solaro—Sir Visto, and Kirkonnel, winner of the Two 
Thousand. The next day at York Whittier started favourite for the — 


WHITTIER. 
From a painting by G. D. Giles. 


Convivial Produce Stakes, and won it by a length and a half from Lord 
Zetland’s Keelson, Marco, running Whittier at even weights—Keelson was 
receiving 7lbs.—a bad third. Whittier’s only other outing as a two-year-old 
was in the Challenge Plate at the Newmarket Second -October, which 
ended thus :— 


Mr. James Russel’s Whittier, 2 yrs. 7st. Finlay. 
Prince Soltykoff’s Woolsthorpe, 6 yrs. 8st. 12 lb. G. Chaloner. 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Amandier, 6 yrs....... 9 st. 5lb. T. Loates. 
Mr. C. S. Newton’s Jack the Dandy 7 st. 121b. Allsopp. 


Whittier was aneven money favourite, and beat Prince Soltykoff’s speedy 
old horse by half a length. In the Convivial Produce Stakes. Whittier was 
shut in; his jockey touched him with the whip when he at length found an 
opening and the result was he could not pull him up till he had got some 
distance past the mile post. 
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As a three-year-old Whittier came out for the March Stakes at the New- 
market Craven Meeting. In this race Best Man—another horse in whom 
I took a very special interest and one of whose hoofs I am now utilising as an 
inkpot—a 6 to 4 on favourite. Naturally it was supposed to be a really 
good thing for this son of Melton and Wedlock, but Whittier beat him by 
four lengths; Marco three lengths behind the second. It is to be noted, 
however, as proof of Best Man’s merit, that he was giving both these three- 
year-olds 31 Ibs., that is to say 7 lb. more than weight for age.- Still 


HALSTEAD STUD STABLE YARD. 


Whittier could do no more than win easily. Going on to Epsom he 
frightened away everything in the valuable Grand Prize except an indifferent 
colt named Powick, and odds of 30 to 1 were laid on him. Differences of 
opinion would probably be found to exist as to which of the three-year-olds 
of 1895 was the best. Whittier and Marco would both have adherents, as 
the latter came on during the season ; but it is to be noted that Whittier met 
Marco twice and beat him on both occasions. 

When the Eclipse Stakes approached it looked as if Whittier was almost 
if not quite a good thing, and I am still most strongly of opinion that he 
ought to have won with ease. He was favourite at 9 to 4, ‘‘ Mr. Manton’s”’ 
charming filly None the Wiser—purchased subsequently by Lord Ellesmere 
for over 9,000 guineas, though for him she did nothing whilst in training, 
and little more at the stud—was second favourite at 3 to 1. Le Var, who 
had just won the Princess of Wales’s Stakes from Utica, None the Wiser, 


; 
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Son o’ Mine, Sir Visto, and Speed, pressing her in the market at 7 to 2, with 
a colt who had been sent over from France, Le Justicier, 6 to 1, Troon, 8 to 1, 
Solaro, 20 to 1, and a couple of 100 to 1 chances made up the field. 
Whittier was not the best tempered of horses—his friends described him as 
** peculiar.”” One of his peculiarities was an objection to rain, and 
unfortunately the Eclipse afternoon was very stormy. He _ became 
troublesome at the post, and I think it may be said without doing injustice, 
got decidedly the better of his jockey. The riding orders were to be “‘ well 
up with the leaders all the way,’’ and at the bend into the straight he was 
about a hundred yards behind. With anything like fair luck I think he 
would assuredly have won, as things were Le Justicier beat him three 
lengths, and the only wonder is that he should have finished second, five 
lengths in front of None the Wiser. It is needless to say how sorely 
disappointed his owner felt, not to mention his backers, who had been 
comfortably confident of the result. He was unable to run again for the 
rest of the season, and as a four-year-old could never be thoroughly trained. 
His portrait is from a painting by Major J. D. Giles, who has been serving 
his country during the war, as he did formerly in Egypt and South Africa, 
and who has to deplore the death of a son in the yee Corps, killed just 
over a year ago. . 

One of Mr. Russel’s lucky strokes was the pilichase of Emotion, a 
daughter of Nunthorpe, winner of the Kempton Park Jubilee with 9 st., and 
Emita. For this filly the fortunate buyer gave no more than 150 guineas. 
As a two-year-old she was out in six races and won five of them, races of 
note, moreover. Her first appearance was in the Royal Two-Year-Old 
Plate at Kempton, worth £2,630, and here she beat Democrat, ridden by 
Sloan, at weight for sex, the verdict being three lengths. Her one failure 
was in the Somerville Stakes, when she was defeated by that smart filly 
Sonatura. She won the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot, beating the Prince of 
Wales’s Eventail and half-a-dozen others, but as so often happens with 
two-year-old fillies, lost her form as a three-year-old, never even making 
her way intoa place. The racing plates to which I have referred recéall many 
winners whose names are familiar to race-goers, but space forbids. anything 
like a comprehensive record. » One of them was Sunny Land, a son of 
Sundridge and Bellavista, who did well without quite fulfilling expectation. 
It was hoped that he would have taken the Imperial Produce Stakes at 
Kempton, for which he was beaten by Captain Forester’s good two-year-old 
By George! finishing, however, in front of Longtown, Hapsburg, Lanius 
-and others, and just prior to the war Mr. Russel owned a good colt in 
Polycrates, a son of Polymelus and Marmite. As a three-year-old in 1914 
he led off by winning the Newmarket Biennial, and after missing the Esher 
Cup, for which he finished second, resumed his success with the Great 
Cheshire Handicap. At Ascot he was again second, to the King’s Sunny 
Lake, and made his last appearance successfully in the Great Tom Plate at 
- Lincoln. When offered for sale he fetched 2,700 guineas, and taken to 
Australia by his new owner, has carried off more than one valuable stake— 
I have not a record of his fortunes. 

Mr. Russel’s visits to Newmarket have been very rare during the last 
three years, but his enthusiasm for the Turf has in no way lessened and the 
Halstead stud contains a number of mares who have been and are to be 
mated with some of the best available sires, and of some foals of 1917, who, 
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so far a it is possible to judge from breeding, make and shape, should grow 
into racehorses. The following list of the occupants of the Halstead boxes 
will, I am sure, be read with interest. 


List OF Mares. 
Jewelled-Wings, by Ladas, covered by Sunstar. 
Lindall, by Kendal, covered by Sunstar. 
Emotion, by Nunthorpe, covered by Golden Sun. 
St. Catrine, by St. Frusquin, covered by Adam Bede. 
Snow Flower, by Sundridge, covered by The Tetrarch. 
Glass Bell, by John o’ Gaunt, covered by The Tetrarch. 
Popaway, by Fowling Piece, covered by Cicero. 
Snowflight, by Cyllene, covered by Roi Hérode. 
Marmite, by Ayrshire, covered by Swynford. 
Edna, by St. Frusquin, covered by Swynford. 
Carina, by Chaucer, covered by Poor Boy. 
Snowberrry, by Swynford, covered by Poor Boy. 
Golden Wings, by Neil Gow, not covered. 


Foats oF 1917. 
ch c by Corcyra—Emotion. 
br g by Neil Gow—Jewelled-Wings. 
br f by Lemberg—Lindal. 
b f by Roi Hérode—Sowflight. 
b f by Lonawand—Glass Bell- 
ch f by Lonawand—Snow Flower. 
br f by Aleppo—Edna. 
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Look Round 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


The Importance of Racing. 


F the flat racing season it may be 

said that it was a great deal more 
successful than there was reason to 
anticipate, especially at the beginning 
of May when the order went forth that 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting 
was to be abandoned, which was 
naturally understood to mean that no 
more racing would be allowed during 
the year. The cessation may be re- 
garded as having proved in reality a 
blessing in disguise; for it brought 
home to Ministers and personages who 
had never considered the matter the 
fact that the thoroughbred breeding 


industry, of which as has often been . 


said racing is a branch, was a National 
asset of extreme importance, and the 
more to be preserved and defended for 
the reason that these islands are and 
for centuries have been unique as a 
breeding centre. The truth was 
pressed home, the consequence being 
that a number of other fixtures at 
Newmarket and_ elsewhere’ were 
arranged, and it was recognised that 
racing was something far more than a 
mere sport. 

A certain amount of mischief had 
been done, many horses who might 
have distinguished themselves were 
cut, others were turned out of train- 
ing, a large number were sold to go 
abroad, sold for a fraction of their 
value, a detail which was demons- 
trated with unmistakable distinctness 


by a shrewd Australian purchaser, 
who bought some dozen horses at 
auction in England and disposed of 
them in the Colony for several times 
the sum he had paid. In one case he 
received shillings where he had given 
pence, that is to say the colt made 
twelve times what he had cost. One 
circumstance which arose from the 
permission to continue racing was 
that during the year many animals 
have been sold for amounts which it 
would have been deemed _ incredible 
they could have reached at the 
disastrous period when the edict went 
forth that racing was to stop. This is 
to be noted not only as concerns year- 
lings but also in the prices which have 
been paid for selling platers, who if 
the threatened abandonment had per- 
sisted would have been comparatively 
worthless. As things were, the 
average price of the winners of the 
humblest form of stake under Jockey 
Club Rules would, I think, be found 
as nearly as possible equivalent to the 
selling price of these animals in 1913, 
when the Turf had attained to a con- 
dition of what in view of the value of 
bloodstock must be described as un- 
exampled prosperity. 


The Four-Year-Olds of 1917. 


One of several peculiarities which 
marked the past season was the failure 
for one reason or another of well-nigh 
all the four-year-olds from whom most 
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had been expected. The Derby of 
1916 had suggested that there was 
little to choose between Fifinella, 
Kwang-Su, Nassovian, Clarissimus 
and perhaps Valais may also be men- 
tioned. Furthermore, Figaro was 
officially rated as within 5 Ibs. of 
the best two-year-old of his season. 
Argos and Marcus were also sup- 
posed to be in the very front rank, and 
‘devotees of the Turf looked forward to 
seeing these and a few others, to- 
gether, of course, with the best of the 
three-year-olds, in opposition ; of any- 
thing like good horses over four years 
old, with the exception of Sanctum 
and one or two others who seemed 
distinctly second-rate, there was a 
singular absence. It has happened, 
however, that almost all the best 
three-year-olds of 1916 turned out to 
be, if not worthless, at least of small 
account. Fifinella, who had done so 
remarkably well in her first two 
seasons, was last of three, beaten some 
seven lengths, on the occasion of her 
only appearance. Figaro could not 
be produced. Argos ran badly in 
minor handicaps, Kwang-Su and 
Clarissimus were never seen. Nasso- 
vian did not run till autumn and 
then proved a sore disappointment. 
The Irish filly Ayn Hali, who had 
been placed second in the Free Handi- 
cap, only 5 lb. below Fifinella, ran 
once in April at the Curragh and 
finished last of the half-dozen starters, 
since which time nothing has been 
seen of her. King’s Joker and Star 
Hawk were sold to go abroad, and so 
do not come into the argument, but 
the smart filly Canyon must be men- 
tioned as another absentee, as must 
Telephone Girl. Indeed of the twelve 
animals who headed the Free Handi- 
cap of 1915 not a single one carried 
off a race of any description with the 
exception of Phalaris. This is in a 
way an exemplification of what is 
called the ‘‘ glorious uncertainty of the 
Turf,’ and a very unfortunate one. 
Two-year-old fillies often lose their 


form before they come out as three- 
year-olds. If they do well in their 
second season they generally continue 
to give evidence of their capacity as 
four-year-olds, and the failure of 
Fifinella was the more to be regretted. 
Kwang-Su again, as the half-brother 
of Bayardo, created special interest, as 
in a lesser degree did Nassovian as 
the half-brother of Craganour and 
Glorvina. 


The Three-Year-Olds. 


Prior to the autumn an idea pre- 
vailed that the three-year-olds of 1917 
were, with one exception, a poor lot. 
It has become necessary to revise this 
estimate. Mr. Fairie’s Gay Crusader, 
the now famous son of Bayardo and 
Gay Laura, dwarfed his contem- 
poraries by his brilliance. As a rule 
of late years the Free Handicap 
of Two-Year-Olds has subsequently 
proved for the most part an accurate 
forecast ; but in this compilation at the 
end of 1916 Gay Crusader and two or 
three others who afterwards did well 
could not be included, as they had 
either not been out at all when the 
handicap was made or had only run 
once, and a single essay is not 
accepted as forming a test. Gay Cru- 
sader had left a distinctly favourable 
impression. When he made his first 
appearance last April in the Column 
Produce Stakes at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting it may be assumed 
that he was not nearly ready, for odds 
of 100 to 7 were offered against him in 
a field of ten, the favourite—a fact 
which now looks  eccentric—being 
Lord Rosebery’s Minstrel, who, 
chiefly no doubt in consequence of 
wilfulness, has run seven times during 
the season without winning a race. 
Gay Crusader, backward as he may 
have been, gave Lord Derby’s Coq 


d’Or 11 Ib., and ran him to three-parts 


of a length. This was certainly 
creditable; but it did not in the least 
foreshadow Gay Crusader’s subse- 
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quent performances. For the Two 
Thousand Guineas he was backed at 
9 to 4, and won, though only by a 
head from his stable companion 
Magpie. He has not been called upon 
to gallop since, for he won the New 
Derby in a canter by four lengths 
from Dansellon, Dark Legend, In- 
vincible, Diadem and others; the Sep- 
tember Stakes, supposed to be a 
substitute for the St. Leger, he won 
without an effort by six lengths from 
Kingston Black, with Dansellon a 
bad third; the Newmarket Gold Cup, 
which in a way stood for the Ascot 
Cup, he won by fifteen lengths from 
Ferox, Kingston Black third, and 
since then he has cantered home for 
the Champion Stakes from Bosket, 
Nassovian and Kingston Black; for 
the Lowther Stakes from Dansellon; 
and for the Limekiln Stakes from 
Quarryman, who in receipt of a stone 
met the usual fate of Gay Crusader’s 
opponents. Bayardo earned such 
fame that for a long time one felt in- 
disposed to rate his son as his equal. 
It really appears, however, that if the 
sire were the better of the two the 
margin must be a very small one. 
The manner in which Gay Crusader 
defeated all those he met when as a 
three-year-old he once found his form 
led to the supposition which has been 
indicated, that his contemporaries 
must be poor. But during the autumn 
several of these three-year-olds have 
effectually fulfilled what is always 
accepted as a test : carrying fairly sub- 
stantial weights, they have beaten their 
seniors on several occasions in the 
chief handicaps. 

The tendency to underrate these 
horses was accentuated by the failure 
of those from whom most was antici- 
pated. Thus Knutsford was esteemed 
the best two-year-old of last season, 
and he has done nothing as a three- 
year-old. Molly Desmond, reckoned to 
be nearly his equal, taking weight for 
age into consideration, has also done 
badly, and Margarethal, put down in 
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the handicap as Molly Desmond’s 
equal, has not done much. Grand 
Fleet, again, has only won a single 
race all the year, and yet one more 
failure is Athdara. Then again 
Tagamor and Dresden have won 
nothing; but Dark Legend was 
thought good enough to tempt a pur- 
chaser at 7,000 guineas, and he is on 
form much about the same animal as 
Dansellon and Invincible, at least 
these three were close together behind 
Gay Crusader in the New Derby. 

Another of last season’s two-year- 
olds who has even shown improvement 
is that charming filly Diadem, who 
carried off the One Thousand Guineas, 
though she was beaten by Sunny 
Jane—whom she had previously de- 
feated—in the New Oaks. It was the 
Cambridgeshire and Jockey Club Cup 
that largely caused the altered concep- 
tion of the three-year-olds to be made, 
for three of them filled the first three 
first places, Brown Prince winning 
with 7st. 7lb., quite a fair weight for 
an animal of this age, being as it is 
exactly halfway in the handicap when 
there is the usual margin of 3 stone 
between top and bottom. The victory | 
was the more striking as he was for a 
considerable distance absolutely last, 
and the Cambridgeshire is invariably 
run at a strong pace; yet he won very 
easily by three lengths from Planet, 
also 7 st. 7 lb. and Grand Fleet, two 
lengths away third, 7 st. 13 lb. It was 
Brown Prince’s excellent performance 
in the Jockey Club Cup next afternoon 
which earned further respect for the 
three-year-olds, as over the long and 
tiring course, again in a canter by 
three lengths, he beat St. Eloi, 
Dansellon, Nassovian and the Cesare- 
witch winner, Furore, winner also of 
the Irish Derby in 1916. 


The Two-Year-Old Colts. 


Seeing that racegoers were so much 
abroad in their ideas about the three- 
year-olds it would be rash to express 
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a strong opinion as to what the two- 
year-olds of the past season may turn 
out, so comparatively little of them 
having been seen. It is not thought 
that they are good, which is a milder 
form of expression than to say it is 
feared that they are bad. For the 
most part they have been beating each 
other, which is always a bad sign, 
though it may be urged in mitigation 
that Scatwell, who is supposed to be 
the best, after winning a Maiden 
Stakes at one of the Newmarket Extra 
Meetings was trying to give 10 Ibs. in 
the Ramsey Plate when beaten a 
length by Violinist. There is a dis- 
position on the part of many people 


to put Gainsborough first, perhaps in: 


consequence of his superb breeding, 
he being ason of Bayardoand the Oaks 
winner Rosedrop. Gainsborough 
however, has not actually done much. 
He finished fourth for the Thurlow 
Plate at the end of July, to Giant 
Killer, Merovingian and Herself, 


none of whom was at that time sup- 
posed to be of much account, though 
Herself has made exceptional im- 


provement. Gainsborough was then 
beaten two lengths by Scatwell in the 
Ramsey Plate to which reference has 
just been made, Scatwell giving him 
10lbs. Gainsborough’s third and last 
appearance was in the Autumn Stakes 
on the 12th of September, when he 
won by a couple of lengths from 
Freesia, the filly giving him 3 lbs., 
instead of receiving that amount for 
sex allowances. It seems to be gener- 
ally agreed that Gainsborough is sure 
to train on, and I am bound to say he 
ives that impression. 

he Fillies. 

It seems not improbable that the 
fillies may prove nearer to the colts 
than is usually the case. Benevente, 
a half-sister to Corcyra who was only 
beaten a head for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, ranks first, having won four 
of her five races, and in the one she 
lost having been so much interfered 
with at the start that no notice can 
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reasonably be taken of her failure. To 
some extent she lost caste by finishing 
not more than a length in front of 
Herself for the Middle Park Plate, but 
this her trainer excuses on the ground 
that she is a very lazy animal and dis- 
inclined to do more than is absolutely 
necessary. Freesia lost start when 
she finished last for the Moulton 
Stakes, though then she was only 
beaten a neck, giving the winner 
8 lbs., exclusive of sex. It may be 
found that the maker of the Free 
Handicap has underrated the beautiful 
Zinovia, and there is much to admire 
in Damask and Georgia. 


“ Hillingdon Hall.” 


I have been re-reading a new edition 
of Surtees’ Hillingdon Hall’ with 
much interest and entertainment. Of 
late years some publishers have be- 
come their own critics and the mixture 
of metiers is not always successful. 
Thus Messrs. Methuen _ describe 
Hillingdon Hall” as ‘‘an amusing 
hunting novel’’ and obviously must 
suppose it to be so or they would not 
actually make the assertion on the 
cover of the volume. Now by “ hunt- 
ing’’ fox hunting is naturally under- 
stood, and of this there is not a line. 
Someone tries to induce Mr. Jorrocks 
to buy a few couples of alleged 
beagles, they run a hare, Mr. Jorrocks 
follows on foot for the short time that 
his wind lasts. The book contains 
472 pages, rather more than half-a- 
dozen are occupied with the ‘‘run,”’ 
and the publishers consider themselves 
justified in calling the work a ‘ hunt- 
ing novel’?! No doubt it is a result 
of sheer ignorance, a vague guess that 
the author of ‘‘ Handley Cross,” 
Spong’s Shooting Tour,’’ 
and Faccy Roberts Hounds,’’ could 
only have written a ‘‘ hunting novel,”’ 
indeed there is a good deal about the 
sport in ‘Ask Mamma,” and if I 
recollect aright in ‘‘ Plain or Ring- 
lets.”” ‘‘ Hillingdon Hall ’’ is the one 
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exception. It would quite reasonably 
have been supposed that Messrs. 
Methuen might have discovered the 
fact and avoid a misleading statement. 

We are glad to meet Mr. Jorrocks 
anywhere. He is shockingly vulgar, 
shamefully ignorant, but always en- 
tertaining and essentially human. 
Surtees was an extraordinary mixture. 
He had no idea of a plot, his style is 
slipshod in the extreme, his grammar 
is often doubtful or it might be said 


undoubtedly faulty, yet the humour 


and spirit with which he writes are 
irresistible and Jorrocks is a creation 
which ranks with Mr. Pickwick. 
“Hillingdon Hall, or The Cockney 
Squire,’ shows Jorrocks as an agricul- 
turist and Justice of the Peace, a posi- 
tion of which he is enormously proud, 
swearing by the “‘ fifth of George the 
Fourth,’’ the one weakness of which 
all-embracing enactment was, in his 
opinion, that it did not quite suffi- 
ciently distinguish between ‘“‘ rogues 


and waggerbones ”’ and “ evil and dis- 


orderly persons.” In Surtees’ books 
what might well be comedy is always 
farce and his attempted portraits are 
seldom free from a very strong savour 
of caricature. He was one of the last 
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writers to apply descriptive names to 
his personages. Here we have a not 
very wise magnate called the Duke of 
Donkeyton, his son is the Marquess 
of Bray, a bulky farmer is named 
Heavytail, a prying mischief-maker 
Sneakington, a plausible lawyer 
Smoothington, a greedy member of 
Parliament who ate and drank himself 
to death Mr. Guzzlegoose. It is to 
his seat that Mr. Jorrocks succeeds by 
a majority of two over the Marquess, a 
victory due to a misconception. Two 
Quakers voted for Mr. Jorrocks, hav- 
ing been assured by Pigg that his 
master was a teetotaller, which, as all 
acquainted with the sporting Coram 
Street grocer are well aware, was 
quite as far as possible from being the 
case. The weak places in Surtees’ 
work are undeniable, but it neverthe- 
less affords delight to a multitude of 
admirers. For myself, I constantly 
dip into his books, and though 
‘Hillingdon Hall may not be nearly 
as good as ‘‘ Handley Cross,’’ I hope 
still to pass some cheery hours with the 
Cockney Squire. The new issue would 
have been better without the pictures, 
which are very bad. 
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THE CONQUEROR 


MADGE S. SMITH. 


ILLY PAICE had a conqueror. 
Such a conqueror! A conker, he 
called it, of course. It was dark as 
mahogany, shiny as glass, sound and 
hard as a flint pebble. And tough! 
It had split rivals from four villages, 
that conquereror of Billy’s, yet its 
smooth surface showed never a dent. 
All day the conqueror lived in 
Billy’s breeches-pocket, and many a 
time during the long, hard, working- 
day his fingers would lovingly caress 
it. The warm smoothness of a pocket- 
heated conker is strangely soothing to 
calloused fingers. 
Billy was fifteen. He had left school 
a year ago, because he was fourteen, 
and not because he had passed a 
Labour examination. He would 
never pass an examination in anything 
that they taught in the school, for he 
was not cut out for book-learning. 
Nevertheless, he proved a good lad on 
the farm. He was especially good 
with the horses that he loved like 
brothers, and he stuck to his job with- 
out going off to play as the other boys 
were apt to. At fifteen, not many lads 
are really keen on the land. Billy was 
big, broad-shouldered, well-grown; 
how he had managed to grow so was 
a marvel, for he was one of a big 
family brought up on a very small 
wage. Anywhere but in his own vil- 
lage, where everybody knew all about 
. everybody else, he would have passed 
for seventeen. Ordinarily he was 
rather a dull-faced lad, with a look of 
responsibility in the big, dark, heavy- 
lidded eyes. They could glow with 
enthusiasm on occasions, too, as when 
his mother made a blackberry pudding 


for Sunday’s dinner. They could flash 
fire, those dark wells of his, when a 
foe came to challenge his conqueror. 

When work was over for the day, 
when the tired patient horses were 
enjoying their feed in the stable, and 
Billy waited with other lads astride the 
wall to take them down to the Common 
for the night, Billy’s glorious hour 
would begin. 

““T’ve got a conker! he would 
chant to lads from other farms that 
passed by. One by one, all the other 
lads on Billy’s farm had tested his 
conker. One after one defeated rivals 
went whistling away, leaving two split 
halves of horse-chestnut humiliated on 
the ground. The vanquished in turn 
took a vicarious pride in Billy’s 
conker. 

“* Billy Paice has got a conker,’’ 
was sent round the next farm, the next 
village. It was a sight at nights to 
see young Billy stand out on the short 
turf under the village tree, a great lad 
with his strong limbs that would have 
delighted a sculptor, and swing and 
smack his lusty conker against the 
cracking sides of all challengers. 
Three pieces of whipcord were worn 
through, but still ‘he’? was un- 
dented. Billy’s conker was always. 
‘‘he,’? never an impersonal “ it.’’ 
And the conker season drew to an end. 
The Conqueror was unconquerable, 
permanently established as a record- 


breaker in village annals. 
* * * * * 


It is more than three years now 
since the season of Billy’s conker. 


Much has_ happened since _ then, 
though there are still boys astride the 
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wall at evening, and conkers dropping 
from the yellow boughs in the glebe 
meadow. Billy passed an examination 
after all, a medical examination, and 
left the cowyard and the harvest fields 
to become a soldier and a man. He 
took with him, ‘‘ for luck,’’ this 
soldier of fifteen, a well-polished 
conker, hard, ringing with soundness, 
uncracked, unchipped. It still lived in 
his breeches-pocket—for Billy was one 
of the lucky recruits to get trousers 
with pockets in them—and many a 
time, no doubt, in cold, hunger, weari- 
ness, pain, the caress of its smooth 
cheek, on his rough palm,was warmth, 
comfort, courage, to Billy the soldier. 
Many a time it told him about the 
village, and the horses, and the red 
sunset on the water, and wood-smoke 
at morning, and cricket on summer 
evenings, and the boys in the yard, 
and his mother, and _ blackberry 
pudding, and everything else that 
meant home. And it was still a 
Conqueror, never beaten. 
* * * *- * 
“*That’s Billy’s conker.”’ 
Billy’s mother shows it with pride 


and a tear. It hangs on the wall 
beside the fire, black, shiny, hard, un- 
conquered, and near it hangs Billy’s 
medal, which Billy never knew any- 
thing about, though it is a source of 
great pride to his parents. 


““Conker, he come home _ with 
Billy’s effects,’ says the mother. 
‘* Just what he had in his pockets, like. 
Effects, they call it in the Army. He 
thought a lot of that conker, did Billy. 
There wasn’t one could crack it. And 
he took it with him. He kept ’e all of 
six months—until—Ah, he was a fine 
big lad for fifteen, was Billy !”’ 


The tear drops on the polished 
conker ; it gets one more polishing rub 
from an apron-corner. 

And here comes from school young 
Bert, Billy’s brother, eight years old, 
round-eyed, eager, full of news. 


‘‘Mam, we have to colleck conkers 
—for to make mew-nitions—an’ 
there’s sacks—and they have got to 
be full of conkers—and the boys is 
to gather ’em—and teacher says our 
school has to get more than any of 
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THE CRAZE 


BY 


THE YEOMAN. 


ATTLE! Click! Silence! Then 
R: plop like a buckshot falling on 
wood, then again Rattle! Click! and 
a much longer silence, then plop! fol- 
lowed by a short sharp and trite word 
of four letters. Then on again. 
Rattle! Click! but the silence now 


was broken by the laboured breathing 
of a man either in great pain or under 
the influence of terrific excitement. 
These weird sounds issued from the 
cool of a small E.P. tent perched on 


the East bank of the Suez Canal. 
Under an awning in front of the tent 
sat three officers, yeomen. The Elder, 
the squadron leader com- 
manded the post—it consisted of one 
squadron and camel transport—and 
two of his subalterns. The sun had 
just sunk like a ball of fire into a 
yellow sea, and now the sky was rose 
and purple, the sand mauve, bordered 
at the skyline with a band of gold. 
All this chaos of colour and vision of 
majestic beauty meant one thing to 
the three—‘‘ Peg time.’’ An orderly 
was handing round three long whisky 
and sodas, ice tinkled against the 
glass. Three elbows were raised, 
lowered, and three contented sighs 
broke the stillness. 

Wonderful man, Alikotan, he’s 
got us ice again,’’ murmured the 
Major. 

After violent equestrian exercise,” 
he continued, ‘‘and when the sun is 
down, nothing goes so well as a 
whisky and soda, with ice.’’ 


O 


They had been indulging that even- 
ing in a sport invented entirely by 
themselves. It consisted in riding 
after pariah dogs armed with a hunt- 
ing crop. Two men would ride a dog, 
as in pig sticking, and whoever could 
flip the dog and extract a_ yelp 
claimed “‘ first blood,’’? the dog was 
allowed to go, and off they went to 
hunt another. A strenuous game, if 
one could judge by the dusty boots 
and streaky brown faces of the three. 
It served a double purpose, exercise 
for horse and man when not on patrol 
work, and it kept the dogs away from 
camp. 

As the pegs went down the talk 
flowed on. 

“If the spotted one hadn’t jinked 
into that trench I’d have had him, 
Major,’’ said one. 

““Yes! and you nearly rode me off 
into the tangle foot, out beyond,”’ 
grumbled the Major, “it’s a nuisance 
all these trenches and wire round the 
post, utterly spoils our country, but 
it can’t be helped, I suppose, after all, 
‘c’est la guerre.’ ”’ 

At this moment the noises in the 
tent attracted their attention. The 
Major said ‘‘Hush!”’ and they all 
listened intently. Rattle, click, plop, 
then an ejaculation that would have 
made a Rough Riding Sergeant sit 
up and take notice. Again and again 
it occurred, almost monotonously, it 
would have been, but for the fact that 
sometimes the tense breathing lasted 
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longer, and.on these occasions—when 
the plop came—the ejaculation was 
stronger, fiercer, accompanied by a 
stamp of the foot. 

With raised eyebrows the Major 
looked at the subaltern on his right. 

“It’s young Farrant,’’ whispered 
the boy. 

They listened again. Rattle! click! ! 
plop!!!—!!!! How very distaste- 
ful in one so young this terrible 
language. 

Rattle! Click !! 

‘“What on earth are you doing, 
Farrant?’’ sung out the squadron 
leader. 

‘* Hush,’’ came back a harsh whis- 
per, ‘‘ I’m on the road to Berlin, I’m 
as far as Leipzic.”’ 

The Major sat up with a jerk. 

‘* The sun,’’ he murmured, “‘ poor 
young blighter, my word! Come on 
Tiney, let’s see if we can’t get him to 
bed.”’ 

Tiney unrolled six foot four of him- 
self out of his chair, and followed by 
Smiler, the other subaltern, entered 
the tent. 

Under a swinging lamp sat Farrant, 
his face like ‘‘ death and the shadows 
falling,’’ his elbows on the mess table 
and gripped in his two hands an 
oblong deal box, very shallow, with a 
glass lid. Inside was a cardboard map 
in relief, representing a road through 
green fields. At the top the road 
opened into a round haven, this was 
marked Berlin. He was endeavour- 
ing to roll a bullet or buckshot along 
the road, but it was no easy matter, 
for all along the road were marked 
various German towns and each town 
guarded by a small hole which had to 
be dodged. Hence the plop, then the 
rattle as the shot was running under- 
neath to the little ramp which brought 
it on to the road again, and the click as 
it hit the glass and subsided into a 
pocket from whence it started its fresh 
journey. 

“Where did you get it?’’ asked 
someone. 
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sister sent it out,’’ breathed 
Farrant. The shot dodged the 
fortification in front of Cologne 
by the minutest fraction of an 
inch, and with a plop rolled into 
a hole marked ‘‘ Road mined.” 
With a heartrending sigh Farrant put 
the puzzle from him. 

‘“Nearly got half way twice,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I shall get there to-night. 
Most fascinatin’ game, most fascin- 
atin’.”’ 

Smiler sat on the table and picked 
up the Egyptian Gazette of the day 
before. 

You’re very young for your age, 
Farry,’’ he yawned. 

Farrant glared at him. 

‘* But it really gets hold of you. 
You try it. Or you, Major?’ he 
ended, holding out the toy. 

The Major smiled an_ indulgent 
smile. 

““T wouldn’t for the world deprive 
you of your fascinatin’ toy for a 
minute,’’ he said kindly, as he saun- 
tered out, ‘“‘ besides I’m going to 
change.”’ 

Tiney uncurled himself from the lid 
of the ice chest, came to the table, 
picked up the puzzle and tried, the 
shot went into the first small hole. He 
put it down and followed the Major. 

‘* Blinkin’ rot,’’ was his verdict. 

Smiler was immersed in his paper, 
an orderly entered. ‘‘ Mr. Farrant’s 
troop sergeant wished to speak to 
him.’ Farrant, with a hungry look 
at the puzzle, went out. Smiler 
ordered a mixed vermouth, found the 
Alexandria racing returns as dull as 
ever, stretched, yawned, lit a cigar- 
ette, and—picked up the puzzle. At 
first he merely played with it, then it 
dawned on him that it was a game of 
skill, knack, and patience. As a 
bowler must know his wicket, so he 
must know, or with patience get to 
know, every twist and turn of that 
road. He changed his seat for a chair 
with arms, on these he rested his 
elbows. The vermouth arrived, he 
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never noticed it. His cigarette, be- 
cause the smoke got into his eyes as 
he bent forward, was thrown on the 
sand floor. He was engrossed, bitten. 
~He got to Potsdam twice, the last 
fortification before Berlin. Potsdam 
defeated him, he was learning the 
knack. At last he took Berlin. Then 
to prove that he had the knack, he 
started again, but he was over confi- 
dent and careless, an orderly came in 
to set the table and put him off. The 
officer in charge of the evening patrol 
and the second in command of the 
squadron spoilt his form by shouting 
for drinks, they had had a long and 
dusty ride. At last the Major re- 
turned, well groomed and cool. 

‘‘ Well, I thought you beyond that 
sort of thing, Smiler,”’ he said. 

‘* Done it once,’’ gasped Smiler as 
he went down in Potsdam again. 

““Must change,’ he _ continued, 
glancing at his watch, “ I'll do it 
again after dinner.’? And he trotted 


off shouting down the lines to tell 
Farrant he had reached Berlin. 
Tiney came in to dinner ten minutes 


later. The soup in tin plates was 
already on the table, the Major, 
scarcely breathing, had got half way 
to Berlin, his face was strained. 

** Shall we wait, Major? ’’ enquired 
Tiney, ‘‘ the soup is getting cold.” 

‘““Damn the soup,’’ hissed the 
Major, and promptly went down. He 
said harsh things to Tiney about dis- 
turbing him and went to the table, the 
others came and dinner started. 

All through the three courses three 
pairs of eyes kept glancing to the 
puzzle reposing on the ice chest. 
Cigarettes were lit. Farrant rose. 

‘Will you excuse me, sir? ’’ he 
said politely. 

“Certainly, certainly,’’ 
Major unthinkingly. 

Farrant grabbed his toy, plumped 
down on a chair outside under the 
swinging lamp, and the rattle started 
again. | 

Infernal 


said the 


noise,’’ grunted the 
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Major, nevertheless he sat in a chair 
close up on Farrant’s right, Smiler sat 
on his left, neither spoke, they gazed 
unblinkingly at the moonlit canal. A 
P. & O. liner hove in sight going dead 
slow, it floated past like a scene on a 
stage. Men and women in evening 
dress watching the drowsy camp; from 
the saloon came the notes of a piano 
in strange harmony with the rumble 
of the slow moving engines. The 
light from the square saloon windows 
lit .the upper deck; for this was 1915 
and lights were allowed in the canal. 
A huge searchlight threw forward a 
beam down the straight and narrow 
ribbon of water that leads to the East 
and all its mystery. Greetings were 
shouted from ship to shore. ‘‘ How’s 
London ?”’ ‘‘ Where are the Turks ?”’ 
Then the question that must never be 
answered, ‘‘ What’s your regiment ? ”’ 
followed by ‘‘ What are you doing 
here ?”’ and a voice went out from the 
bank, high and clear, in imitation of 
the Cairo Dragoman: ‘“‘ Imitation 
Chil-dren of Israel in de Wil-der-ness. 
Vurry fine, vur-ry good, vur-ry de-fi- 
cult.”’ 

And so she passed on down the 
silver ribbon, a passing, not of a 
a dream but of a fact, the fact of com- 
fort, luxury, civilization, passing so 
tangible and yet so ungetatable. 
And so she went, leaving the camp to 
drowse again with a homesick feeling 
in the hearts of many of the dwellers 
in the desert. 

Three men took little note of the 
‘‘ship that passed in the night,” 
Smiler, Farrant, and the Major. 

The Major was restless, possibly the 
heat worried him. When _ would 
Farrant feel that it was time for bed ? 
He lit a cigar and casually asked 
Farrant “If he hadn’t a horse down 
with colic ?”’ 

““Yes!’’ said Farrant, engrossed. 
‘© He was rather worse before dinner.’’ 

‘‘ Then I should think a really keen 
young troop leader would—after satis- 
fying his inner man— proceed to his | 
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horse lines and ascertain the condition 
of the poor hairy that is under his 
charge.’’ This was the Major’s polite 
way of giving an order. 

Farrant laid the puzzle on the floor 
next to Smiler and walked off. 

“‘Tf you leave your fool toy on the 
ground it’ll get trodden on,’’ said 
Smiler as he picked it up. _ The Major 
ground his teeth, rose and, without 
even a ‘‘Good-night,’’ went to bed. 
Smiler played far into the night and 
succeeded in reaching Berlin many 
times. While undressing he heard the 
unmistakable rattle, click, plop, the 

_ second in command was at it. As he 
curled up in bed he smiled con- 
tentedly, for he was the first to reach 
Berlin. 

Early next morning the Major 
strolled along the canal bank in his 
pyjamas, on returning he went into 
the mess; fruit in the morning is 
pleasing. The mess was empty, he 


selected a fig. The puzzle lay on a 


side table. Furtively he slipped it 
under his pyjama coat, then with his 
left elbow pressed close to his side he 
went back to his reed-covered hut. He 
was late for breakfast. After this meal 
the second in command was restless. 
He roamed about the mess picking up 
old Tatlers and Sketches and laying 
them down again, he almost appeared 
to be looking for something. 

Midday stables in the hot weather 
are held at nine o’clock. The Major 
was left alone, he went out of the mess 
quickly returning with the puzzle 
and nearly forgot his usual inspection 
of the lines. 

There was undue haste after stables 
back to the mess, to find Farrant just 
returned from morning patrol, in pos- 
session. 

And so it went on from day to day, 
all of them getting keener as they got 
more adept, with the exception of 
Tiney, never had he reached Berlin, 
all the others had. Many were the 
wiles he used to get hold of the oblong 
box, it obsessed him, maddened him, 
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he would lose his temper and rush 
it; that was hopeless. The others 
“ ragged”’ him, but still he was deter- 
mined to get to Berlin somehow. 

One night there was excitement. A 
telegram was handed to the Major, he 
read it over, and when the orderly had 
left, he imparted the news. A party of 
Turks mounted on camels had been 
seen at such and such a place. An 
infantry post had headed them off and 
they had last been seen going in a 
north-easterly direction; he was to 
take three troops and try to intersect 
their line of march; they should be at 
a certain hill out in the desert by 
dawn. Dinner, puzzles, everything 
but the good news was forgotten. 
Horses rapidly saddled, provisions 
always in readiness packed on mules. 
Fantasies, or small water tanks, slung 
on the ‘‘ barracked’’ camels. Com- 
pass bearings taken, and stars selected 
for the advace guard to march on. 
The men as yet knew nothing, the one 
troop left behind helped the others 
with a will, but groused. Something 
was on hand and they would be out of 
it. A mile from camp they dismounted 
and charged magazines; intense ex- 
citement. Then it was all explained 
to them, concisely and quickly. They 
would have to ride hard, no talking, 
no smoking. On they went again, 
the advance guard fanned out a mile 
in front of them. After some hours 
with frequent halts the hill or huge 
sand dune, unnamed and only known 
by the number of feet in its elevation, 
loomed ahead. The advance guard 
dismounted and crawled to the sky- 
line. The Major looked at his watch 
—good work—it was an hour before 
dawn. ‘‘ Saved by a quick turnout,”’ 
he thought. The horses were given a 
small feed. The camels would be 
some way behind with the water ; time 
to give the horses a mouthful before 
starting; now they could rest till 
sunrise. 

When a faint grey light pierced the 
eastern sky all was bustle, horses 
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watered, girths tightened, and_ in 
twenty minutes the squadron were 
ready. The advance guard relieved, 
they swept over the hill and into the 
valley below. 

It was hardly light yet, objects could 
be distinguished but not recognised, 
the advance guard were picking their 
way carefully when a shot rang out, 
then another and another, the advance 
guard had “‘ clicked.”’ 

Quick as thought the Major sized it 
up, swung round in his saddle and 
called to Tiney, who came up with a 
rush and a smother of sand. 

The Major pointed to the north-east 
end of the basin. ‘‘ Get to that point 
quick,’’ he said, ‘‘ and hold it, if they 
slip round to your left, worry their 
flanks and hang on to them till I tell 
you to come back, remember the water, 
so no haring about. If they go due 
north we can pursue for twelve hours, 
no more. If they go south-west the 
infantry bottle them. Now then, that 
clear? 

““Yes,’’ said Tiney as he turned 
and galloped off. 

The light was getting better every 
second. Up galloped the second in 
command, Johnnie Turk had found a 
dry wady, or watercourse, and was 
holding it, he had sent half a troop 
round their left to enfilade them. The 
yeomen dismounted and _ attacked, 
crawling through the sand, the half 
troop were already busy on the right. 
Tiney was lying ‘‘doggo.’’ The 
light was good, spurts of sand dodged 
about the desert. The wady was 
getting hot. Only two ways to bolt, 
north to an arid desert, or north-west 
to the line of wells and incidentally the 
waiting Tiney. They chose the latter, 
and streamed out mounted on camels 
and Arab ponies, about the strength 
of a squadron. Tiney waited, then 
when he thought the range was about 
500 yards he let drive. The enemy dis- 
mounted and replied to the fire. The 
Major mounted his men and galloped 
straight for the camels and_ horses, 
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started a panic and whisked away 
again, dismounted and attacked in 
rear. That was the end, short, sharp, 
and sporting. A few men wounded, 
one horse killed, and a_ nice little 
bunch of prisoners. 

The Turks came in and were made 
comfortable by the yeomen, going on 
the principle peculiar to the British 
soldier, of fighting a fellow creature 
one moment and sharing his grub with 
him the next, if said individual has 
intimated that he has had enough. 

The water camels had been sent for. 
Signal communication with the 
Infantry had been obtained, and all 
thoughts turned to food. 

The squadron officers sat apart and 
ate. Tiney rolled up smiling, seized 
a leg of last night’s chicken and sat in 
the sand. 

Smiler’s glance fell on his haver- 
sack. 

‘‘Great Scott! You got a bullet 
through it,’’ he said, pointing. 

Tiney held up his haversack proudly. 
Yes,’”? he laughed, ‘‘I’d forgotten 
that, but there’s nothing to hurt, only 
a tin of bully, some biscuits and 
maps ** Suddenly over his face 
came a look of horror, he dived his 
hand into the sack and out it came 
again with the little oblong deal box, 
the puzzle. The bullet had caught it 
edge-on, the glass was smashed, the 
shot gone and the cardboard map torn 
right across. His brother officers 
burst out laughing, but Tiney sat a 
pathetic picture in the sand, tenderly 
handling the broken toy. 

“IT thought I’d bring it,’’ he went 
on, without you knowing. I 
thought this might have been a long 
job and I could master it in comfort, 
I did so want to master it.’ He 
fingered the little pink cardboard road 
almost lovingly. And then, as a child 
further destroys a broken toy, so did 
he, his fingers absently pulling out the 
cardboard map. He turned it over, 
the back was strengthened by a half- 
sheet of newspaper. Tiney looked at 
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it, suddenly his face grew white, he 
handed it round the little group; in 
silence they looked at it, in silence 
they scraped a hole in the soft sand, 
and guiltily they buried it. They left 
the spot, packed up, and moved for 
camp. 
* * * * 

The wind blew that night and 

shifted several sand dunes. And a 
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buzzard saw from afar a scrap of 
white, he flew to it, but it proved to be 
nothing, only part of a broken toy, on 
the back of which, to strengthen it, 
was a page of the Berliner Tageblatt 
and a narrow strip of paper on it 
printed in violet letters ‘‘ Made in 
Ger a Turkish bullet had 
obliterated the rest. 


The Skater. 


(An Engadine Idyll.) 


Steel on the feet of us; 
Light the heart-beat of us; 


Sun-silvered ice in a setting of snow ; 


Mountains beholding us; 
Nature enfolding us; 


Movement was life in a land that I know ! 


Oh, the quick air ot it! 
Freedom from care of it! 


Here in the low-lands we stifle and pine; 


Bondage is galling us; 
Voices are calling us; 


‘““ Come to the Mountains and taste of God’s wine.’’ 


Land without dreariness, 
Languor or weariness; 


Pearl of the Grisons, what joys we review ! 
Whoso has stayed with thee, 
Dreamed o’er and played with thee, 


Dies unforgetting thee : Hail—and Adieu! 
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The Lowest Form of Sport 


BY 


].H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE. 


HY d’you call it the lowest 

form of sport?’’ asked the 
Master. At least he had been a 
Master, but}like the Czar he had re- 
signed office owing to the war. He 
was week-ending with me, an honour 
I duly appreciated, for the fishing. 
And as he had come down especially 
for it, naturally we had my first blank 
day on this water. 

‘“Well,’? I answered, anxious to 
meet him half way, ‘‘ can you think of 
any lower? 

He couldn’t. So I considered my 
point proved. I am thankful to say 
he did not instance ping-pong, which 
is a game, nor bagged rabbit coursing, 
which is not a sport either. Of course, 
no form of sport is low, so perhaps 
least high form of sport would be more 
accurate. 

However, fishing is the only form of 
sport allowed in Switzerland. Atleast 
to us. For instance, the pursuit of that 
overrated stalk, the chamois, is for- 
bidden. Or so I have now heard. So 
fishing had to be taken up. 

I took it up very seriously. I got 
a rod, covered in patents, all pro- 
tected, measured to an inch and 
weighed to a dwt., whatever that may 
be. I got a man to bring it out to 
me: it is his business to bring things 
out to people, and some of them must 
be even more of a responsibility to 
him than my rod was. For instance, 


he brought out twenty-three wives 
with him that time. He was beseiged 
as he got out of the train, but nobly 
held up one hand above the maddened 
crowd. It held my rod which | 
snatched out of his grip and took 
straight up toa Man Who Knows All 
About Fishing. He thought there 
were too many patents in it. 

That’s the worst of people who 
know all about a thing : they are con- 
tent with such miserably simple 
weapons. He himself fished astound- 
ingly successfully with a much-spliced 
old greenheart that he said he had 
been lent by a man who did not want 
it. I hope it had been. 

He taught me to put the rod to- 
gether and tried to teach me other 
things about fishing. He so covered 
over my ignorance that when I had to 
change station I posed in my new one 
as a fisherman. I felt I could sustain 
the bluff. As long as no one wanted 
to go out fishing with me. 

That is where the dogs came in. If 
anyone wanted to accompany me fish- 
ing they always cooled off in that wish 
when they found that they either had 
to walk to the river—some miles—or 
crawl there at regulation hounds’ jog 
on a bicycle. In this way the dogs 
were invaluable to my fishing reputa- 
tion. For, of course, the veriest 
novice knows as well as the old hand 
how to explain an empty creel. It is 
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only during his actual efforts to fill it 
that he fears criticism. 

However, the fish in my new station 
were kinder to me than | had any 
right to expect. They politely pre- 
tended to mistake my clumsily pre- 
sented Wickhams or Dysons_ or 
Mallard and Golds for the real thing, 
whatever the real thing may be, and it 
was only when they found themselves 
in the net that they began to repent of 
their courtesy. One indeed did not 
repent too late, for he walked out 
again through its meshes. But (as | 
have had occasion to explain before) 
I had only landed this one so that I 
could disentangle him from my cast 
before putting him back in the river. 
And having bought a net (a patent, of 
course), why not use it? 

So the blank day for my guest was 
all the more disheartening. And it 
was more than a blank day in fishing. 
For I had found and treasured for his 
arrival a real earth. And when we 
put my terrier down, that was a blank 
too. By the way, this terrier would 
be very interesting to a naturalist. 
For she is a real Cackler of Notts, a 
species I had always considered to be 
roughly confined to the narrow limits 
of the British Isles. Perhaps _ local 
shortage of food has driven them to 
graze further afield, as it will with 
many animals. At any rate, I found 
her here on my arrival and at once 
annexed her. This curious change of 
habitat does not seem to have affected 
the instincts of the race in any way: 
at any rate, this specimen went to 
ground like a ferret and, again like a 
ferret, shook herself in quite the bored 
professional way when she came out, 
having found the earth empty. 

‘‘T hope we left the horses on the 
right side of covert,’’ said the Master, 
as we waited expectantly for her re- 
appearance. ‘‘ It would be terrible if 
we had to force our way through all 
this stuff to get to them.’’ He sighed, 
for his imagination had after all 
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broken down under the strain he had 
put on it. (The student of language 
will notice the curious professional use 
of the word ‘‘them.’’ It does not 
apply to horses, as the layman might 
suppose, but to other animals equally 
imaginary.) 

After he had fished and gone I went 
out on the river daily and at last was 
able to wire to him, ‘‘ Water in grand 
order. Got nine yesterday. Come 
again Saturday.”’ 

He came, and we went straight onto 
the water. In the first stretch we 
came to, fish were fairly boiling at us 
as we put our rods together. The big 
river seemed alive with fish. In fact, 
we could hardly hear ourselves shout 
through the din. We had timed our 
arrival for the evening rise and we 
seemed to have hit it fairly success- 
fully. 

““You seem to have brought me to 
the right place this time,’’ said the 
Master politely. ‘‘ The poor brutes 
can’t have been fed for a week.”’ 

He seemed to have right on his side, 
but there had always seemed some- 
thing a little uncanny about this par- 
ticular stretch of water. Fish were 
always there, but they seemed 
singularly unwilling to take anything 
thrown at them on the end of a line. 
This I had put down to the way it had 
been thrown at them so far, and I 
watched with enjoyment the Master’s 
scientific laying down of the dressed 
and tapered silk on to the water. 
Enjoyment mingled with an_ un- 
worthy envy, for he appeared to be 
laying thirty feet of some perfectly 
rigid substance on to the water. And 
he was casting back-handed with his 
left hand, too, though he could change 
his grip into the right hand to fish his 
cast when he got his rod down lower. 

It was a beautiful bit of the river to 
fish. - Much of it is so beautifully— 
from an artistic point of view—wooded 
that one loses much tackle and temper. 
But just here one could swish one’s 
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tackle about joyfully behind one with 
no fear of the consequences. We 
fished it down in growing doubt till it 
got dark. The fish were still boiling 
around us in the same hunger, but 
that hunger seemed to draw the line at 
tinsel or fur or feather. 

‘* Well,’’ said the Master, as we cut 
our casts off the line, for it was too 
dark to untie the knots, ‘‘ we'll have 
to wait till to-morrow for our triumph. 
We’re making a day of it, I sup- 
pose? ”’ 

We walked home through the whis- 
pering night to our midnight supper. 
A cold one left out for us, I had 
ordered, but the gilded staff, as ever, 
inspired so much respect that there 
was a very fine thing in hot ones wait- 
ing for us. However, it is not the first 
time I have had to complain of a like 
disobedience of orders. [ think that 
what killed the cold supper theory was 
the terrier. One day she got mislaid 
on the way to the river and arrived 
home to find a splendid supper wait- 
ing for her in my _ sitting room. 
“Thoughtful folk, our hosts,’’ she 
said, and fell to. 

The débris was cleared away and a 
new supper laid and the door shut on 
it. But, unfortunately, the window 
was not. And there is a verandah 
running right round the courtyard of 
the house, whose roof comes under the 
windows of the first floor. So that 
when I arrived in the very early 
morning I found some lettuce and 
three cherries. But luckily an intact 
bottle of beer. 

We started early the next day to get 
onto the river some way down before 
we began to fish. We had to climb a 
hill and then drop down on to a per- 
fect little lake bedded in it. This we 
crossed by a great square-bowed ferry, 
rowed in the local manner by a man 
standing in the stern with great 
sweeps which work on high projec- 
tions on the thwarts. He walks up and 
down at his work like a punter. It 
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looks easy, but there are two traps for 
the novice. The first is that the oars 
are very much crossed to get the extra 
leverage and the other is that they 
have no buttons. As a result it is 
easier to laugh at someone else doing 
it than to do it oneself. 

Then up again to a farm, where 
there were some kittens at play. The 
bull terrier coming on them unawares 
when he wasn’t expecting such a 
strain on his manners, had one in his 
mouth before he was recalled to his 
better self by a rate. He dropped it 
as if it was red-hot, and to show its 
gratitude it scratched him savagely 
before it went on with its play. — 

Then down on to the river itself, 
and a more disgusting sight it would 
be hard to imagine. 

It flows placid and limpid out of a 
lake and the heaviest rains have no 
effect on it’s order. But there is a 
minute mountain torrent that meets 
it just below the lake and this there is 
no accounting for. On the brightest 
day there may be rain somewhere up 
in its horrid mountain home and then 
as you fish the water becomes turbid 
and thick under your fly. It is a 
ridiculously small stream, but it causes 
a great deal of disturbance. It is a 
sort of Irish stream. 

Something disgusting had _hap- 
pened up in the hills just then and the 
river was coming down in two separ- 
ate parts. One, the greater, was 
horrible to look upon, thick and 
sprinkled with tossing boughs. But 
there was a thin streak by the near 
bank that was still in excellent order. 
But, unfortunately, the near bank was 
mostly unfishable for, other reasons. 
Partly on account of ‘trees and also 
because there was a private canal 
running alongside it for some miles. 

So we decided to fish down the bit 
of the near side that we could get at 
and then come back and cross over 
and try the other. For it might im- 
prove as time went on or as we got 
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further away from the source of the 
trouble. And often rivers here will 
take a fly when they seem to be in 
hopeless order. I have been broke by 
a big one at my second cast on a day 
when even the local embuscés said it 
was quite useless to fish. 

I started as the Master was wetting 
his casts, and just where the water 
swirled silently over a small break- 
water I felt an unmistakable twitch. 
This generally so excites me that I 
forget to strike. I did so this time. 
I tried again over the same swirl and 
felt another faint twitch. This time I 
was wrought up to strike and my cast 
jumped angrily clear of the water at 
the rough handling it got. But no 
fish came with it. I thought I had 
better give this persevering animal a 
rest, so I spiked my rod and lit a pipe. 
Then my line again tumbled noisily 
out on to the water and again there 
came the twitch and the unsuccessful 
strike. I gave it up after that. I felt 


I was imposing on the good nature of 
the fish, who must have been rising 
out of pure politeness. 

““There’s one just ready for you 
here, when you’re ready for him,’’ I 
shouted back over my shoulder to the 


Master. ‘‘ He’s a most accommodat- 
ing gentleman and is giving me a 
course of lessons in striking.’’ 

The Master walked down to me and 
laid out that straight and placid line 
of which he knows the secret. He 
worked it tenderly down to the tiny 
waterfall and then jerked his wrist 
ever such a little. His rod bent double 
and his taut line cut out into mid- 
stream like wire through cheese. 

‘“Now,”’ he said, as he began reel- 
ing in, ‘“‘ where’s that landing net 
you’re so proud of ?”’ 

I unhooked it and opened it out (it 
did open out that time), but it wasn’t 
wanted for a little. For his fish had 
fled away down stream and took some 
getting back. However, it was creeled 
at last. 
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We fished on for a bit, much 
hampered by trees which made fishing 
from the bank quite impossible. The 
only chance of getting a fly out was 
either to wade or to scramble out along 
the tiny breakwaters that separated the 
bank up into little pools and at the same 
time prevented it from being washed 
away by the fury of the mountain 
torrent before mentioned. These pools 
were curious fishing, for the currents 
ran all ways in them and you never 
knew if you were fishing up, down or 
across stream. We did not do so 
badly, but it was only a very short 
stretch that we could fish before we 
came to the preserved water, so we col- 
lected our fish and came back to our 
starting place. The river on the other 
side did not look so bad now, or so 
we hoped, so we crossed over the 
bridge. 

The first pool under its sheltering 
breakwater was huge and very tran- 
quil, and being besides sheltered by 
the bridge itself it was fairly clear. A 
fish jumped to my first cast and 
jumped again to my second. But this 
time further away. Again did I put 
a fly over the spot where he had last 
been seen and again did he jump, but 
again still further off. I pulled off 
more line still from the purring reel 
and tried to get it out. I never ex- 
pected to, but the covered-in-patents 
rod came nobly to my aid and it rolled 
out really quite presentably. And that 
horrible fish jumped right out of the 
water yards further off still. He was 
evidently playing with me. The long 
line was buried deep in the water by 
this time, but I snatched off half-a- 
dozen more handfuls from the reel and 
thrashed the rod back over my shoul- 
der. It wrenched the sunken line out 
of the water as if it had been a steam 
capstan. And better still, it swung 
it out behind clear of the trees and the 
next moment it rolled it out majestic- 
ally and dropped the fly just where it 
was wanted. No one was more sur- 
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prised at this really fine performance 
on the part of the rod than its owner. 

The fish had retreated to the extreme 
limits of the pool. Further he could 
not go. So he was forced to take the 
fly, which he did ungraciously. 

That pool was, as I said, really 
more or less of a backwater behind the 
bridge and so was fairly clear. But 
below, the water was as horrible as we 
had feared. Of course these pools do 
not go right across the big river; they 
are only little back lashes below the 
breakwaters that stick out at intervals, 
and very often have to be fought to 
through much prickly undergrowth. 

We fished on patiently till lunch 
time. We fished on more patiently and 
then had tea. We had caught nothing 
except my first one since we began on 
that side of the river, though we had 
for short intervals sunk to such depths 
as fly spoons. 

We then had a council of war, 
whether to go in the hope that the 
water might clear or improve as it 
goes further away from the source 
of its trouble, or to walk right back 
to where we had fished the day before, 
a two hours’ walk. I was rather for 
going on, but the Master was ail for 
going back; he hadn’t fished over 
those boiling brutes in the open 
stretch as often as I had. I gave way. 
I have made a point of it since I heard 
how he convinced his Second Whip 
that he ought to enlist at the begin- 
ning of a big European war. The 
Master’s story is that he walked twice 
round the kennels arguing with 
him and then the man changed his 
mind. This is doubtless the truth. 
But somehow I have always doubted 
if it is the whole truth, chiefly because 
whenever I have had the privilege of 
seeing the Master in kennel he has 
always carried a most serviceable ash 
crop in his hand. 

However, we went back. I felt 
nervous as I thought of that story and 
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weight. 

It was rather nice to swing along at 
a fair four miles an hour after potter- 
ing about for so long, and when we 
had passed the bridle paths through 
the wood and felt firm macadam 
under our boots, the pleasure of walk- 
ing as a means of exercise stole over 
us. It was a beautiful country. The 
woods themselves were gorgeous with 
their well forested trees and their rich 
undergrowth. But it seemed even 
more beautiful out in the open with 
the verdant land rolling away on every 
hand. For the grass here is as green 
as in Ireland. And for the same rea- 
son. It never stops raining. It is 
pretty horrible stuff from our point of 
view, this grass. In fact, you would 
be put to it to find a blade of grass 
proper in anacre of it. But it is beauti- 
fully seen to and, in some parts gives 
as many as five crops of hay a year. 
It is, of course, mown before it is ripe 
and then manured for the next har- 
vest. In this way the inhabitants say 
they get more bulk of hay a year off it 
than if they kept it for the ripe crop. 
But it must’use more labour. It goes to 
the cows, who are kept in practically all 
the year. At least, in flat parts of the 
country. In more mountainous places 
they are summered on the hills.. And 
there are few things more annoying 
than to climb some hill and arrive at 
the top, rather proud of yourself, to be 
met by a herd of cows. It takes off the 
whole glory of the thing to think that 
a mere cow can get up there. 

It is an interesting system of keep- 
ing cattle, but I do not know if it has 
been tried in other countries. I have 
been over many farms here, and all the 
farmers say that it would never pay 
to turn their cows out on good pasture 
land, for they would trample five 
times as much as they eat. They look 
very fit in stable and none the worse 
for their confinement. In the more 
model farms they have a curious sys- 
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tem of feeding the grass or hay. The 
cows face a narrow alley in which is a 
pair of rails. On these rails runs a 
truck filled from a farm cart outside 
the stable, if the cows are being fed 
grass, or from the shredded _ rick, 
if hay. For the hay is stacked in 
the same building as the cows, though 
divided from them by a wall. The 
hay is forked from the truck into the 
long single manger, but the cows can- 
not get at it, for there is a vertical 
barred iron railing between them and 
it This railing is really two, one 
sliding across the other, so that when 
it is moved at the end the spaces 
between the bars are made greater or 
smaller. The railing is now opened 
and the cows get their horns through 
the bars. It is then closed again, so 
that their heads are held imprisoned 
by it while they are eating. ‘This is 
tc prevent them tossing the hay about 
as they eat and so wasting it. Appar- 
ently a sound idea. Drains from the 
stable run direct into tanks on each 
side of it and from there are pumped 
out to feed the land after each crop is 
taken off it. 

It seems difficult to believe that 
cows can keep their health year in, 
year out, in stable, but the ones I 
have seen have looked exceedingly fit 
and were an excellent stamp, long and 
square and with beautiful straight 
backs. It would be very interesting 
to know if this system has ever 
been tried in other countries and 
if so with what success. I take 
it that it means much more labour, 
though they tell me _ here _ not. 
I mean, of course, especially the sys- 
tem of summering them in stable on 
fresh grass. Roots and cake seem un- 
known, the grass looks of most in- 
ferior quality, and yet the milk seems 
at least as rich as our own. 

Another curious point about the 
local cows is that when they are turned 
out for a week or so to get the last 
aftermath off the grass, they stay 
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where they are put. Why, I don’t 
know, for the fields are bounded 
generally by a loose wire strand with 
many hiati in its length. Perhaps the 
high standard of education in the 
country accounts for it. 

But we’ve rather wandered from 
our walk. And still more from our 
fishing. That’s the worst of the 
country. I never know how anyone’s 
expected to ‘‘ work on the land,’’ for 
it has a habit of distracting attention 
from anything else to itself that is 
most annoying. 

But even this digression hasn’t got 
us to the end of our walk, and we 
strode on surrounded by the shadow- 
flecked green of the fields, backed by 
rolling woods of every shade of the 
same colour up to the darkest night of 
the pines and all topped by the snow 
mountains. ‘‘ Though,’’ as_ the 
Master very justly said, ‘‘if you have 
even the feeblest spark of imagination 
you can pretend those (here he had to 
relight his pipe, so the epithet, doubt- 
less an appropriate one, is lost) hills 
aren’t there, and then you might 
almost think you were in England.”’ 

We got back on to the water again 
at last and there were those fish still 
boiling at us. They had probably 
been doing it all the time since we left 
them the night before. The water 
here was beautifully clear, for it was 
above where the furious little river 
came in to disturb it and only just 
below the lake. We _ put. on all 
the flies recommended by the local 
Waltons and as well as a very special 
fancy of The Man Who Knows All 
About Fishing, the man who first 
helped me put my rod together. Then 
we started. We _ fished carefully 
down the whole stretch, sian but 
unsuccessfully. 

“Tt isn’t as if they could complain 
of the way their flies are presented to 
them,”’ said the Master when we had 
got to the end. ‘I’m sure the most 
dainty feeder couldn’t ask for better 
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casting than we’ve been giving them. 
And the finest of gut, too.”’ 

** Rather too fine,’’ I put in ruefully, 
for the only fish that had looked at my 
fly the whole way down had broken 
me in striking, and taken a Green- 
well’s Glory with him, a fly I had 
been using partly because The Man, 
etc., told me to, and partly in honour 
of it’s inventor, whom I had read had 
just taken a successful fishing holiday 
at the age of ninety-eight. 

The Master flung himself down and 
was of course lain on by the dogs. 
(Once, sitting down precariously on 
the middle of a precipice to mend a 
broken cast, I was nearly flung into 
the river below by forty pounds of 
bull terrier suddenly lying on my 
neck.) ‘‘ We haven’t got much light 
left,’ he said. ‘‘ It’s time we appre- 
ciated the situation.”’ 

This military catchword (whose real 
meaning has often rather puzzled me) 
he once brought in rather neatly. In 
the early days of the war, when a thin 
line of men_ stretched down _ half 
France was supposed to be (and was) 
capable of holding any number of the 
Central Powers off Paris, hordes of 
the latter appeared bearing down on 
his squadron trenches. This seemed 
a matter worth reporting, which he 
did to his C.O., and at the same time 
asked him if he had any orders to 
give. Having received none, that 
officer said he had none to give away, 
except that the trenches must be held 
whatever happened. ‘‘ You thoroughly 
understand that?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, thank 
you, sir,’ answered the Master 
blandly, “1 think I can say that I 


thoroughly appreciate the situation 
from a military point of view, if from 
no other,’’ and he went back—to 
Switzerland. 

We appreciated the situation in the 
growing gloom and didn’t make very 
much of it. We couldn’t go on down 
stream, for we had got to where the 
other river joined ours. And it didn’t 
seem much good going back to re-fish 
the bit we had already found so dis- 
appointing. But the fish were mean- 
while still rising noisily around us 
and it seemed the lesser of two evils to 
try over them again. So back we 
went, changed our flies and started 
down again. Time and again did we 
drop a fly over a boldly rising fish and 
time and again did he rise as boldly 
as we did it, but anywhere but at 
the fly. 

We took down our rods in silence, 
regardless of the monsters that came 
and barked at us from the water as 
we did so. Then we started for home. 
Now there is a certain head waiter 
here who knows more about the local 
fishing than anyone else. Him I 
approached on our way back and 
asked about the phenomenon of the 
jumping fish. 

“You were fishing that straight 
stretch of water just above where the 
Emmer comes in? ”’ he asked. 

“<1 was.” 

‘* There are always fish jumping, 
they’re not trout at all. I forget the 
name in English. As I say, they’re 
always jumping there, but they’ve 
never been known to take an artificial 
fly.”’ 


‘““Thank you. Good night.” 


A Curious Case 


Being a few details of an unrecorded Incident at Sea. 


BY 


T. C. GORDON. 


a HAT young sweep is adrift 
again,’’? muttered Goring, First 
Lieutenant of H.M.S. Minx, as he 
knocked out his pipe. His annoyance 
was justifiable, for the night was dark, 
the snow thick, and the bridge of a 
destroyer affords scant protection from 
the elements. 
At this moment an enormous 
muffled shape, only distinguishable 


by the glowing end of a cigarette, 
jogged his elbow.’ 


‘*Hulloa, Number One,’’ mur- 
mured a voice from the depths of a 
muffled hood. ‘‘ Sorry I’m late, but 
it’s Saturday night, you know.”’ 

“Saturday night be damned! It’s 
a ruddy cold night and as thick as 
mud.”’ 

Got a liver, old thing? 
happening ?”’ 

“Well, we are supposed to patrol 
between number 15 light and St. 
Stephen’s. You can’t see a darn 
thing of either of ’em, so you work on 
D.R. (dead reckoning) and trust to 
Heaven you don’t bump the land.”’ 

‘“Right-o! Where are we on the 
chart ?”’ 

Both figures stooped over the chart- 
table, and by the aid of a tiny lamp 
Goring pointed out their position to 
. the sub. 

‘* Here you are, the usual K4 patrol. 
The Martin has K3, and the Mormon 
K6. You won’t see ’em because its 
too damn dark.”’ 


What’s 


‘“Right-o! pleasant dreams, Num- 
ber One.”’ 

“G’night, sub! ”’ 

Goring slid down the ladder to the 
foc’sle, and then fell down the ladder 
to the upper deck. He just saved him- 
self from going over the side, rubbed 
his elbow, gave vent to a series of 
unparliamentary remarks anent the 
ladder, his sea-boots, the snow, the 
darkness, and finished by calling him- 
self hard names for having joined the 
Navy. He groped his way very cau- 
tiously aft and arrived without further 
accident, although the deck was 
covered with frozen slush. 

The wardroom was indeed a haven 
of rest, and though hardly ornamental, 
it appeared like Heaven to the shiver- 
ing Goring. The Mess was just ten 
feet by twenty-five, and was divided 
into what the skipper was pleased to 
call the dining-saloon and the bar- 
parlour. It was a cheery little room 
with white walls, bright lamp-shades, 
a couple of armchairs, some cup- 
boards and a table. The bulkheads 
were pasted with pictures by Kirchner, 
and productions of a certain Allied 
paper, popular in the Service. 

Goring threw his outer coverings 
off and ordered a gin to chase the cold 
out while his food was being prepared. 
Then he sat down at the table where 
the other officers were still lingering 
over their coffee and wine. The latter 


is unusual at sea, but this was Satur- 
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day night, and from time immemorial 
Saturday night has been sacred to the 
toast of ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives.”’ 

This accounted for so many officers 
lingering at table. There is the 
Captain with his jolly red face, and a 
scar on his forehead, gained in the 
Boer rising, a very pleasant fellow to 
dine with, but, owing to liver, quite 
unapproachable in the forenoon. He 
is yarning with the ‘Chief,’ an 
engineer lieutenant, who has saved 
one ship and was dragged out of 
another just before she went down. 
Next to him is seated the young doc., 
whose only fame was as wing three- 
quarter for a hospital that won the 
Cup. 

The last member of the Mess is the 
Gunner, a horny old fellow with a face 
like mahogany, and grey hair. In his 
young days as a seaman he was a very 
fair boxer, and he has seen a great 
deal of service afloat and ashore. Yet 


he considers his having been cox- 


swain of Admiral *s cutter when 
the latter was a midshipman, a far 
greater privilege than having served 
through five campaigns. 

Number One suffers from the effects 
of the war, for at Jutland he both saw 
his brother’s ship blow up with all 
hands and experienced the loss of his 
own ship, followed by a four hours’ 
swim. His is a sad case, for though 
perfectly pleasant and cheerful when 
in the Mess or on duty, he simply: 
lives for revenge. He is a mono- 
maniac, his weakness being hate of 
Germany; an enormous man with a 
prominent jaw, one pities any enemy 
who gets within his reach. 

‘Yes, I was a snottie then,’’ the 
Captain is saying, “‘in the dear old 
Christabel. The Commander, three 
lieutenants, and five of us snots went 
on the Pekin relief column. We 
marched a hell of a way, got no damn 
fun, and we were all just about fed up 
with hearing about other people’s 
shows, when we were told we were in 
for a stunt ourselves, and we got 


‘pretty keen again. 


‘cabin. 
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Told we had to 
take a lot of ruins, and as we couldn’t 
see a chink we thought it was dead 
easy. H’m! We buried the Com- 
mander and the lieutenant of my divi- 
sion that night with forty men for 
company. ‘Three of us others were 
carried off the field, but we got those 
flaming ruins. Old story—spies, 
false guides, Maxims jammed, big 
funeral.”’ 

Then the Chief turns to the Doc for 
a yarn over footer, in which they art- 
lessly embroil Number One. 

you remember Ballantrae,’” 
queries the Doctor, ‘‘ used to play for 
Richmond? I saw him once when I 
was at school in the match against 
Blackheath in ’08.”’ 

Ballantrae! Good Lord, man, I 
played against him at the end of that 
year when Keyham had a_ useful 
rugger team.”’ 

The Chief and Doctor wink at one 
another, for they notice that Number 
One has shaken off his reverie and is 
listening to their conversation, as he 
was a great footer man before the war 
had cut short his chance of getting his 
International cap. 

Number One finished his dinner, 
smoked one cigarette, and then with a 
everybody,” retired to his 
There he kicked off his sea- 
boots, removed his coat and cap, and 
rolled into his bunk to get a few hours. 
well earned rest. 

* * * * * 

The sky was blue and not a breath 
of wind relieved the glorious heat of a 
perfect summer afternoon. There was. 
a gentle haze on the hills above the 
river, and the gardens on the bank 
looked green and peaceful. Goring 
was lazily sculling up the river with a 
feeling of contentment with life as he 
gazed rather shyly into the eyes of a 
fair young thing clad in white who 
lounged in the stern-sheets under a 
parasol of delicate pink. 

' It all seemed so delightful, so rest- 
ful, savouring so utterly of peace. 
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The little wooded islands with their 
convenient overhanging trees looked 
so inviting that he felt he must run in 
alongside the bank. Lazily he pulled, 
and then turned waiting to grasp the 
overhanging boughs, when suddenly 
he felt the bump. 

But what a bump! It seemed to 
stun him momentarily, and then he 
leapt up in time to grasp the upper- 
deck. The roof of his cabin having 
vanished, he did not stop to think 
what was happening, but hauled him- 
self up through the darkness just in 
time to see the ship which was badly 
down by the stern, right herself, as a 
mass of wreckage which had once 
been thirty feet of destroyer, fall off 
and sink. 

What followed is indistinct. Time 
and events became hopelessly con- 
torted. One clear idea he had got and 
acted on was that the ship was sink- 
ing and the sooner every living soul 
was out of her the better. 


_ Thus he set to work and organised 
the lowering and manning of boats 
and rafts, and the serving out of life- 


belts. Everyone worked with a will, 
but the blinding snowstorm that was 
raging, combined with the inky black- 
ness, made the best seaman ham- 
handed and the coolest brain be- 
wildered. 

After a two-minute eternity he had 
seen the last boat shoved off, and the 
last seaman over the side. The ship 
was listing to port, and Goring was 
just preparing to slide over the side 
when he saw another form close to 
him. It was that of the Captain, and 
he was engaged in blowing up his 
swimming waistcoat. 

Hulloa, Number One! Devil 
take the mines; they’re a damn nuis- 
ance. Have a drink? Quick, man, 
before she goes.”’ 
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Number One seized the proffered 
flask, took a long pull, returned the 
flask, and with a pleasant feeling of 
warmth stealing over him, dived into 
the water. 

His first feeling was one of intense 
cold, but he realised. that his only 
chance of life was to move and keep 
moving. His waistcoat would hold 
him afloat, but ‘‘ Not much good 
keeping afloat if | am a ruddy corpse,”’ 
he muttered, and struck out. 

He swam for some minutes, when 
he felt a concussion, and saw a sheet 
of flame light the whole scene. He 
had one awful second’s vision of the 
fragments of his ship flying skyward 
like shell splinters, of the angry sea 
with a glimpse of a raft and an over- 
turned boat. He could see a few 
bobbing heads and a couple of figures 
clinging to the boat, and then—utter 
darkness. 

He was aware of a series of splashes 
as fragments of the ship fell in the 
water round him, then he felt a blow 
on the head, and lost consciousness. 

* * * * * 

Two eminent surgeons were sitting 
in an_ old-fashioned dining-room 
sipping their port and enjoying their 
cheroots, talking ‘‘ shop ’’ as doctors 
will. 

Yes,’’ said one, I have a curious 
case in my ward: a lieutenant from a 
destroyer that was mined the other 
day. He was also blown up at Jutland, 
and although apparently sane, can re- 
member nothing since then, except 
some day on the river with a girl called 
Nora. 

‘““ In his sleep he talks alternately of 
his Jutland experience, and then com- 
plains of the heat of the sun. As soon 
as he became conscious he asked if 
Nora was all right, and then if we won 
the battle. Curious case, very !”’ 
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Some Nature Notes from the 


Macedonian Front 


BY. 


Capt. 


CYRIL D. DAY, M.A. (Cantab.). 


Battalion Medical Officer 


AR away from the heights on 

which our camp is_ situated, 
across a great alluvial plain many 
miles wide, the lofty snow-clad 
mountains of Bulgaria form a_ back- 
ground to a _ wonderful scene. 
Between here and this plain, the 
country is deeply cut, by numerous 
streams, into huge ravines, leaving 
only intervening ridges. These are 
composed entirely of a micaceous rock 
with masses of igneous rock ; no fossil- 
iferous or even stratified rocks can be 
discovered anywhere. The sides of 
these ridges are largely covered with 
dense oak scrub, and open spaces with 
an occasional cultivated patch, un- 
bound by any fences, walls or 
hedges. Primitive conditions seem to 
obtain on all sides. 

The sun-tanned Turk, clothed in 
picturesque costume, strolls leisurely 
behind his ancient wooden plough, 
urging on with a spiked stick a pair of 
unwilling oxen ; or sows seed by hand, 
as the case may be. 

The ravineside around one is alive 
with animal and plant life. The dead 
leaves rustle with the tread of thous- 
ands of tortoises (Testudo Greca), 
and large bright emerald-green lizards 
(Lacerta viridis) scuttle away at al- 
most every step. Here, indeed, is a 


P 


naturalist’s paradise, full of wonder- 


ful and beautiful things. 

Overhead the white-headed eagles 
and vultures circle high above earth, 
eyeing perchance a dead mule or the 
like. The raven, the magpie, the jay 
and several hawks are very common ; 
and small coveys of partridges are oc- 
casionally turned up. The birds of 
prey, no doubt, account for the paucity 
of the smaller birds, which include 
buntings, finches and tits. The cuckoo 
and the goldfinch are sometimes seen, 
and a nightingale often sings all night 
outside my dug-out. 

Of wild mammals I have seen the 
fox, the hare and the mouse, but there 
are no rabbits. 

The hedgehog, the stoat and deer 
have been noted by other observers. 

The reptilia is undoubtedly the best 
represented group. Snakes are present 
in large numbers.and nine or ten differ- 
ent species have already been taken, 
the majority of which I have caught 
not far from camp. The largest 
species, 5 ft. 1 in. in length, is pale 
brown with two lateral dark brown 
stripes on each side. Another species, 
of uniform dark slate-colour, measures 
5 ft. exactly. 

The British viper has not been seen 
here, but a larger and probably more 
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poisonous adder (Vipera ammodytes) 
with an upright ‘‘ horn”’ on _ its 


** nose,’’ and fierce aspect is very com- 
mon. 

A dog about to worry one of these 
adders recently was bitten on the nose 
and is said to have died in two minutes. 
The skull of this snake is very inter- 
esting. It shows that on each side, 
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ring snake of our English hedgerows, 
I believe, is here; and a somewhat 
similar form (Tropidonotus) is com- 
mon in the pools. The food of the 
larger snakes consists usually of the 
green lizards (up to 15 inches in 
length), swallowed whole and head 
first, but frogs and smaller snakes are 
eaten occasionally. 


FANGS WELL DEVELOPED. CIRCUMFERENCE IN THICKEST PART 24 INS. 
LENGTH. 2 FT. 6 IN. 


DORSAL MARKINGS. 


2 NATURAL SIZE. 


Colour—pale grey, brown, white round mouth, and underside white with 


rich brown: specks. 
Pale brown undulations on sides. 
(parasitic) about 5 in. in length. 


the outer of the two rows of teeth in 
the upper jaw of a harmless snake is 
represented in the adder by a single 
large hollow tooth—‘‘ the fang ’’— 
through which the poison passes. The 
latter leaves the tooth by a slot-shaped 
aperture (not a terminal round hole), 
like a hypodermic needle, an arrange- 
ment which insures both the patency 
of the aperture and the sharpness of 
the tooth. A series of at least three 
younger fangs can be seen developing 
above, each in turn ready to take the 
place of the fang, if it should be ac- 
cidentally broken off. The grass, or 


Chain on back of chocolate bordered with deep black. 
Stomach contained about 24 hematodes 


There are many kinds of frogs. 
Some live far away from water, high 
up on the hill tops, e.g. (Rana 
greca). One of the most fascinating 
animals out here is the pretty little tree- 
frog (Hyla arborea). In early spring, 
before the leaves come out, it can only 
be found under stones, but later it 
takes to the trees and may be found 
leaping from leaf to leaf. Its bright 
yellow-green body, with a lateral 
streak of brown, harmonises so exactly 
with the spring foliage that it appears 
to suddenly vanish from view, as it 
lands on a leaf, adhering by the ex- 
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panded tips of its toes. This pretty Still more remarkable is a dull look- 
little fellow, like the emerald-green ing frog that lives in my dug-out, and 
lizards, sits motionless amongst the assists in keeping down the beetles 


FROG. NATURAL SIZE. 

Found in tent in camp. When alarmed assumes attitude shown, 
exposing to the utmost the ‘‘ warning’’ colours and covering the closed eyes 
with front feet and remaining thus for considerable time motionless. Hind 
feet webbed. Colour—deep olive-green above, with glands lighter with black 
specks. Ventral colouring, brilliant orange-yellow with deep Prussian blue 
markings and edging. Between this edge and the dorsal green, is an area 
(including toes) of pale slate-blue. 


Colour—Antenne are pale sea-green. Head, first and last segments and 
hind legs (tail) chestnut brown. Other segments are deep blue or green. . 
Legs pale yellow, last six or seven pairs with shade of pale green, underside 
yellowish. Pincer-like front legs, orange-brown, black at tips. Claws black. 
Irequent under stones. 


leaves and flowers of the hawthorn, that come to share it with me. When 
etc., awaiting its meal of flies and alarmed, instead of jumping away, 
other insects. this little frog closes his bright eyes, 
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and, lifting up his legs well above his 
back, exposes their inner surface, and 
at the same time he covers his eyes 


under surface, now exposed to the ut- 
most, is of a bright orange-yellow 
colour, spotted with stars of Prussian 


A SPIDER ON NEST. 
Spider’s hole. Depth 5—6 in. Outer part or funnel is composed of 
grasses woven together. 


Inner part is of earth woven by silk. Funnel is 
raised about 3—% in. above ground. Very common. Spider rests and waits 
on the top of funnel as shewn. 


NATURAL SIZE. 


NEMOPTERA COA. NATURAL SIZE. 


Colour black, thorax and abdomen yellowish marks. 
ycllowish with pale brown irregular markings. 


Wings transparent 
and with herring bone venation. 


“Tails ’’ (post wings) twisted 
Locality—Great Ravine. 

with the backs of his front feet and blue. 
lifts up his head to expose his throat. 
He thus ceases to look like a frog and 
assumes a Startling aspect; for his 


Neither sketch nor description 
however does justice to this interesting 
example of ‘‘ warning colours.’’ 


Other frogs, especially a large one 
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with a yellow median stripe, accom- 
panied by newts and fresh water crabs 
are to be seen in most of the ravines; 
the former are good divers and plunge 
into the pool from the rocks 8 ft. or 
10 ft. above. 

A deep sea-green centipede (5 ins. 
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The species of spiders seem to be 
endless, a few, however, merit special 
attention. 

In the earth-wall of a dug-out near 
here is a hole of the’ well-known trap- 
door spider. The “‘ door’’ is com- 
posed of grains of sand woven together 


PALPARES LIBELLULOIDES (ANT LION). 


Colour—brown or yellow body, wings brown or transparent and thickly 


covered with short hairs. 
slow flier. 


in length), with brown head and tail 
and yellow legs, sometimes finds its 
way between our blankets, but nor- 
mally lives under large stones in asso- 
ciation with the scorpions. The jointed 
nature of its poison fangs clearly be- 
trays their origin from an anterior 
pair of legs. 

Towards the end of April the coun- 
try side literally bursts forth in blos- 
som and simultaneously a great variety 
of insects and other arthropoda, almost 
suddenly, make their appearance. 


Yellow-lemon near the apex of each wing. 


In field 


forming a thin lid which closes auto- 
matically by gravity; the tubular hole 
is neatly lined with web. 

Another much larger and commoner. 
species lives in a hole 5 ins. or 6 ins. 
deep, the mouth of which is extended 
upwards by a funnel-shaped “ nest ”’ 
(about 3 ins. across), composed of 
grass, leaves, etc., woven together. 
The spider rests on the top of this nest 
and quickly dodges down when 
alarmed. 

My attention was recently attracted 
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to a daisy head, by a loud buzzing 
sound, and on looking down, a fly was 
seen to be struggling on the yellow 
centre of the flower. On closer exam- 
ination the cause of the trouble was dis- 
covered. The fly was securely held by 
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GALL ON 
Head and thorax black, first abdominal segment black. 


light brown. Ventral, white. 


Very common on rose. 


Hard and dense part surrounding the cells. 
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resemblance to the seeds of plants. 

In the latter respect, however, they 
are easily surpassed by the hemiptera 
bugs, many of which, except for 
sweeping, would not have been dis- 
covered at all. 


ROSE. 
Dorsal of rest 


Dark brown hair-like fibres, very loose and soft. 


Adult Hymenoptera emerging. 


IMMATURE FORM OF PRAYING MANTIS. 


Colour—pale grass-green. 
Wings partly developed. 


a bright yellow spider, the colour and 
form of which so closely resembled the 
central yellow florets that it was un- 
observed by the fly until too late! 

A very common black red 
species successfully mimics a lady- 
bird, both in colour and form; while 
others have a still more remarkable 


Antenne slightly purplish towards the apex. 


These examples of the results of 
Natural Selection are even eclipsed by 
the Diptera in their struggle for exist- 
ence. One large fly so closely re- 
sembles a black bee (mingled with 
which it feeds on thistle and other 
flowers), that a casual observer would 
certainly fail to distinguish it, par- 
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ticularly as, when caught, it buzzes 
like a bee. Another species, black and 
yellow banded, no doubt enjoys like 
immunity from attack by would-be 
enemies by its similarity of form and 
colour to the common wasp. 

The most specialised example of this 
class of protective mimicry is a brown 
hairy fly, which is so remarkably like 
a bee that I actually collected it as 
such, and only found my mistake a few 
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us to understand its numerical prepon- 
derance. 

Leaving, for awhile the bustle of war- 
fare, it is delightful to wander down 
some wild ravine to a sunny, sheltered 
spot. Here, protected by a sun helmet, 
one may watch insects of many kinds 
and colours as they fly and flit about 
in the semi-tropical sunshine. 

Much in evidence are several species 
of chrysops, Clegs (Hematopota) and 


COMMON, OR BLUE VETCHLING. 


Common, or blue vetchling. Small variety, has a small black head. 
Colour—Brown-orange head, with black face, thorax and abdomen jet-black, 


shiny (later with four bright yellow spots) and fringed with red hairs. 
Legs black and very hairy. 


transparent chestnut-brown. 


Wings, 


Small variety, has a small black head. Natural size. 


days later when more carefully examin- 
ing my specimens! Perhaps the 
commonest fly and the first to appear, 
early in March, is an elegant species, 
thickly coated with erect pale brown 
hairs. It is extremely rapid in flight, 
reminding one of the Humming-bird 
Hawk Moth (frequently seen around 
the pelagonium beds at home), as it 
hovers near a flower or darts from one 
to another. Poised motionless in the 
air, as it appears, and without settling, 
it inserts its long slender tongue into 
a flower. Considering the large num- 
ber of spiders that make it their busi- 
ness to lurk about the flower heads, 
this habit of seldom settling may help 


horse flies (Tabanus), the females of 
which soon settle on one’s legs eager 
for blood. I have killed five of them on 
my knee with a slap of the hand. 

The females are often to be found 
feeding on the flowers of umbelliferz, 
etc., or can be swept, by a net, out of 
the juniper bushes. The females can 
occasionally be seen hanging head 
downwards on the stem of a plant, 
depositing thereon several hundred 
eggs in a conical mass. The cream 
coloured eggs turn gradually to black 
in the course of half an hour; then 
white larvae emerge in three weeks and 
bury themselves in the ground. 

The Robber-flies are busy hunting 
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and flying off with their prey, usually 
consisting of another fly, but one was 
caught bearing away a beetle even 
larger than itself. 

From a military point of view, the 
most important genus is Anopheles. 

Three species of malarial mosquitoes 
are known on this front; of these I 
have met with two species—Anopheles 
maculipennis, with the spots, (i.e., 
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Many of the banks are carpeted with 
roses, camomiles, vetchling and num- 
erous other plants that never fail to 
attract the gorgeous butterflies. 

The Large Tortoiseshell, the Comma, 
the Black-veined White, and Wood 
White (all extinct, or nearly so, in 
Britain), together with two species of 
Swallow-tails and other continental 
types can be seen down most ravines. 


PRAYING MANTIS. 


Antics like the smaller Mantis. 


It also stands on hind leg and mid two, 


ard passes the tarsus and tibia of the other hind leg through its mouth to 


clear of dust. 


Similarly with other legs. 


Colour—Head, neck, anterior 1/5 of pro-thorax, coxe, abdominal segments, 
end of femora, tibia and tarsi and markings on the front legs mostly red-purple 


(dull). 


brown. Wings absolutely leaf-ilke. 


masses of scales) distributed over the 
wing and A. superpictus in which the 
spots are distributed along the costa 
or anterior margin of the wing. Their 
great importance, their history and 
habits are too well known to need 
description here. 

Large and small dragon-flies flit 
swiftly to and fro, veritable terrors in 
the insect world. The air is full of the 
scent of flowers and the hum and buzz 
of insect life. 


Rest of thorax, femora and elytra, grass-green. 


Antenne brown. 


By far the commonest is the Painted 
Lady, while a large form of Silver- 
washed Fritillary is frequently seen on 
the tall thistles. 

Side by side with these pretty in- 
sects are the busy bees, in sufficient 
number and variety to bewilder the 
observer and to defy description. 

Mason bees can be seen building 
up their stony cells on the underside of 
stones, etc.; recently one was busy 
building cells and filling them with 
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honey on the inside of an old petrol 
tin. 

The most startling species of this 
order is a huge wasp-like insect with 
a large red head and black body, bear- 
ing four large yellow spots and a ter- 
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metrically around the entrance hole 
that it assumes the shape of a tiny 
amphitheatre. Most of the kinds live 


under stones, though the heaped-up 
nests of the wood ants (Formica rufa) 
are occasionally met with. One speci- 


/ 


ACREMETOPA. 


Colour—A pple-green. 


numerates). 


Tarsi depressed (first and second segments smooth). 
Ant. coxa unarmed (Phaneropteride). Side of thorax sinuate 


(i.e., sinus 


Tympanum on each anterior, just below the knee. 
Antenne—slender, 4 in. in length. Elytra and wings leaf-like. 


Enlarged front view of Tympanum. 


minal tuft of reddish hairs. There is 
a smaller form with a black head— 
both feed on the vetchling and are 
much larger than the hornet. I have 
seen the latter insect fly up to a may 
bush, and, seizing a chafer, fly off 
with it in its jaws. Smaller wasps are 
attacked in the same way. 

“AAs may be expected, ants occur 
‘everywhere. One small black species 
burrows in the ground and piles the 
excavated earth so neatly and sym- 


men of a solitary ant was found on a 
sandy path. 

Service conditions, in a malarial 
country, do not lend _ themselves 
to nocturnal wanderings, hence ob- 
servations of the moths are more 
scanty than those of other orders. 
One moth, however, must be men- 
tioned as_ occurring here — the 
gigantic Atlas Moth, measuring six 
inches across the wings, each of which 
is adorned with an eye-spot and a 
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its colour, form, and movements, all 


variety of red, brown and black mark- 
of which are absolutely grass-like. On 


ings. 


As early as March, amongst the dry a recent occasion a fellow officer, who 


GLYPHENUS OBSTUSUS (VIOLET-NECKED GRASSHOPPER). 
CONFINED TO MACEDONIA. NATURAL SIZE. 

When alarmed it “‘ loops the loop,’’ showing for a second the white flash 
of its abdomen. Sometimes it exposes its violet neck and patches when 
irritated. 

Colour—variegated brown, dark brown, grey. Back of head pale orange- 
ved. Neck, bright violet. Inner side of femurs, a violet patch, underside 
white. 


STAG BETTLE. NATURAL SIZE. LOCAL NAME—SAHANA. 


Colour—Mandibles red-brown, elytra deep red-brown, rest black. 
(Note disposition of head and mandibles.) 


stems of grass and other plants, may 
be found the larve of the Praying 
Mantis(Empusaegena). Nature seems 
almost to have surpassed herself in the 
production of this extraordinary in- 
sect. It is extremely well protected by 


had unwittingly swept one out of the 
grass, even when pointed out to him, 
was still unconvinced of its insect 
nature, until it started to walk up the 
inside of the net! The posterior and 
middle legs are grass-like, and are 
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used for walking. The anterior pair used both to catch prey and to assist in 
are used as claws—one joint articula- walking but not standing. Its antics— 


OIL BEETLE. NATURAL SIZE. LENGTH 24 IN. 


A large specimen. Smaller ones common on dry grass. They emit a yellow 
stain when irritated. 

Note the large amount of abdomen uncovered by elytra and that the latter 
do not meet in straight lines dorsally. 


ON WILD PLUM. NATURAL SIZE. 


Colour—Pale apple-green. Terminal segment with three chocolate-brown 
spots. Trice legs brown. Pro legs, pale purple with ‘‘ankles’’ black. 
Stomata white with a black ring. Knobs (six per segment) are pale blue, 
deeper around the base of the spines. China-like. Spines, seven to eleven, 
brown, and black tipped. Hair and knobs, black. A pale yellowish band on 
segments. 


ting with the next—much as the blade for such are its curious movements— 
acd handle of a penknife—and are are ludicrous to watch, as it stands, 
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““praying’’ on the end of one’s 
finger. With its body and legs 
motionless it moves its head round, 
keeping its eyes fixed on an approach- 
ing object, and, rather than move its 
foothold, it will bend its body slowly 
away and lean over to an extreme 


A PHELANGID. 


except at base where they are pale. 


angle to avoid being actually touched. 
At other times, from the “‘ praying ”’ 
position, it will strike out with both 
its front legs simultaneously in bold 
defiance. 

Grasshoppers abound on all sides, 


some with red wings, some with 
bluish. A very large one (Acridium 
egyptium) over five inches across the 
wings, is often turned up near the 
bushes. With a loud flit, like that of a 
bat, it swiftly flies to the branches of a 
bush where it conceals itself, resting 
close to a branch, or pitching on 
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stony ground or dry grass is equally 
well protected by its tawny-grey | 
colour. Another curious insect is the 
Mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa), 
two specimens of which have been 
found near here. 
Those wonderful little beetles, mis- | 


NATURAL SIZE. 


Colour—Body, pale brown with dark brown markings. 


Legs, dark brown, 


named “ fire flies,’? may be seen every 
evening after dusk, flying an irregular 
course, and showing intermittent 
flashes of bright light, not unlike 
sparks from an engine. The light, 
which arises from the underside of the 
end of the abdomen, shines forth for 
about a second every yard or so, as the 
little beetle flies through the air. This 
gives the appearance of a series of fiery 
streaks, much more brilliant than the 
greenish light of the glowworm. 
Quite early in April one’s attention 
is directed to some very useful scaven- 
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gers—the Scarab beetles. They may 
be watched rolling balls of dung across 
the road, far larger than themselves, 
and quickly burying them in the 
ground. They hurry the balls along, 
even over obstacles, at a surprising 
rate. They push off from the ground 
with the anterior and middle legs, 
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Of other beetles, both the Longi- 
cornia and the chafers are very well 
represented. The may bushes are a 
sight ; thickly covered as they are with 
at least half-a-dozen species of the 
latter group. Two kinds of bright 
metallic green Rose Chafers are con- 
stantly present in large numbers and 


A fairly-active animal and readily fights when annoyed, almost leaping at 


the offending object. 


and intermediate colour. 


Slight squeaking noise. 
legs and pedipalpi are pale yellow-brown, former two darkish above. 
Median area very dark. 


Colour—Head, Chalicere and 
Abdomen 


Eyes, two, raised and shiny black. Chalicere, hard and powerful, deep 


red-brown with teeth black. 


Pedipalpi have an adhesive pad (terminal) 
within a tri-radiate valve, it is protruded at will. 


On the proximinal part of 


post legs (i.e., base and prox., two joints) are situated six (?) respiratory 


organs on each side. 
Natural size. Head (side view). 
than on eyesight. Body very soft. 


while the hind pair push the ball and 
control its movements. 

Very remarkable, too, is the Rhino- 
cerous beetle, which is armed with a 
long, curved horn on its forehead ; and 
the stag beetle—both are found about 
the oak scrub. The latter differs from 
the English stag beetle (Lucanus 
cervus) in having, in the case of the 
male, a larger head and mandibles; 
so large, indeed, as to appear quite out 
of proportion to its body. 


It relies far more on touch (pedipalpi) 


make the bushes glisten in the sun- 
shine with their gorgeous colours. 
The Longicornia, also, are mostly 
found on flowers, but one fine grey 
species (whose antennz measure five 
inches across), with four black velvety 
spots on the elytra, lives on the stumps 


of trees. When irritated, it rubs the 
posterior edge of the thorax (prono- 
tum) backwards and forwards against 
the mesonotum, producing a loud 
squeaking noise. 
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A similar squeak is made by a small 
scarlet beetle, that was only to be 
found, in April, on a green tulip; and 
also by a Burying beetle (Necrophorus 
vestigator). These, however, produce 
it by rubbing the elytra against the 
upper surface of the abdomen. 


Several specimens of the Burying 
beetle, together with Silpha littoralis 
(scarce in Great Britain), many large- 
jawed Rove beetles (feeding on_ fly 
larvee), and others, were recently seen 
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doing their best to dispose of an old 
native. The unfortunate Turk had 
probably fallen over the steep ravine- 
face, on to the rocks below. Sitting up- 
right between two rocks, with a sack 
on his back, he had evidently been 
awaiting a decent burial for a month 
or so. Whether his friends had failed 
to find him or whether they had not 
searched, one cannot say ; but Nature’s 
little scavengers had him well in hand 
by the time we came across him in that 
outlandish spot ! 
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THRE DIVE 


NO. 2. 


Two photographs taken by Captain 
C. G. Lloyd (M.E.F.) on the Tigris, 
40 miles north of Baghdad. 
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Pen & Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 6—THE 


N_ spite of the rage for com- 

paratively recent introductions to 
the Kennel Club registry of sporting 
terriers, the plucky lightweight so 
characteristic of the country of his 
birth maintains the position he gained 
by sheer merit, and though all breeds 
are at present more or less under a 
cloud, I do not hesitate to say that the 
Irish terrier is as popular as he has 
ever been. 

With the exception of the few ter- 
riers owned by such_ enthusiastic 
lovers of the variety as Miss Lilian 
Paull, Mr. F. M. Jowett, Mr. W. A. 
Pritchard and Colonel Ireland the real 
flyers have been exported to America 
since the war began and not many 
varieties can claim to possess such a 
team as that represented by Wrose 
‘Badger, Double Shear, Musbury 
Michael, and the unshown youngster 
discovered by that very clever judge, 
Mr. J. F. Hitchings and sent across 
the ‘‘ pond ”’ in exchange for a cheque 
drawn for £300. 

Michael is the latest importation 
and Mr. Dunne of Chicago deserves 
congratulations on having secured so 
great a gem, for I happen to know that 
his breeder, Mr. Percy Roche, thought 
so highly of him that he was prepared 
to match him against any Irish terrier 
in the Kingdom for £100 a side. Mr. 
Travers Carlton tells me there were no 
takers; he also says in a_ notice 


IRISH TERRIER 


announcing the departure of the son of 
Musbury Ginger to his new home :— 
‘He is a glory for the eye to watch; 
he has nothing to hide; he calls for no 
‘craft’ and wants no magician to 
show him. He was my companion 
for a day and he tops all his charms 
with the high virtue of pal-ship. . I 
saw in him his every Irish mood and 
pose ; I carry a hundred silhouettes of 
him in my mind’s eye as I write. He 
is a dog of exalted courage and that 
true Irish character which is devilish 
without a trace of vulgarity, and has 
expression which you can detect rather 
better than describe.”’ 

As my own pal is an Irish terrier of 
the very best and purest blood I can 
endorse every compliment paid to the 
breed by the talented editor of 
Dogs Monthly. Mike knows as 
well as any human being could 
know in similar circumstaces that 
the few hours I am_ obliged to 
spend at my desk this ideal autumn 
morning will be followed by a long 
rural walk necessary in wartime if 
one wants to post a letter in the late 
afternoon with some prospect of its 
being delivered in London the next 
day. He has been waiting very 
patiently since breakfast-time; has 
watched me open the few letters which 
reach me these quiet times; has seen 
me glance through the morning news- 
papers and followed me around the 
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The Irish Terrier 
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garden to see whether or not my 
young fruit bushes are affected by last 
night’s frost, and now he is simply 
waiting for that walk. Poor old 
Mike! There will come a day when 
one of us will not be here for that long 
and delightful walk to the post; the 
survivor must think of the times we 
have had together; if Mike is the one 
who is left he will never have an un- 
kind thought of me—of that I am 
sure—while if it is I who have to 
plough the lone furrow, I can never 
pass that wood in which there are 
scores of rabbits, a few out-lying 
pheasants (wilder than ever this 
autumn), and some squirrels, without 
thinking of the times I have had to 
wait for Mike till he has quite finished 
his game-hunting. 

The littlke common further on is 
where Mike invariably shows me 
how he can twist and turn almost 
as quickly and in as small a space 
as a hare, while, dropping down to the 
hamlet in which my letters are posted, 
we skirt the big river in which he 
rarely fails to have a swim, no matter 
what the weather is like. ‘‘ The high 
virtue of pal-ship’”’ is certainly one of 
Mike’s characteristics and one cannot 
wonder that the man who has once 
yielded to the fascinations of the red- 
coated terrier of ould Ireland is never 
likely to be without one. The Irish 
man has his faults; he resents inter- 
ference with his own and his owner’s 
liberties and arrangements and has a 
way of settling differences which may 
alarm some people, but he is a sports- 
man and never anything but a gentle- 
man. There is no dog better able to 
hold-his own ‘in a dust-up and not even 
the hardened and trained pugilist 
could come up more smiling or readier 
for another bout after a dusting which 
would settle all but the really staunch- 
hearted. The Irish terrier is not 
naturally a fighter, but let anyone 
interfere with the trail of his coat: 
then I am not an owner of a 
blue-blooded terrier without knowing 
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something of the temperament of the 
breed. 

For years I enjoyed the friendship 
of the late Mr. Charles Barnett. I was 
about the last of his really old friends 
to visit him at his delightful retreat 
within sound of the water flowing 
into Hambleden Lock, surely one of 
the most beautiful parts of the 
Thames, and in that garden he loved 
so well he told me much that was 
interesting to the man who likes to 
hear something of the early history of 
British dogs. I never was a lover of 
foreign varieties; very few of them 
appeal to me in the least, and much of 
the care which is still bestowed on 
them in spite of everything, is un- 
doubtedly wasted. With home breeds 
the case is different. Anything throw- 
ing light on their development in- 
terests me and there was no doubt as 
to the value of Mr. Barnett’s opinion 
where Irish terriers were concerned. 
He always declared to me that the dog 
was the common terrier of his country 
quite a hundred years since and had 
remained the friend and companion of 
the native. Indiscriminate  inter- 
breeding accounts for much and no 
matter where the Irish terrier got his 
type he still possesses native ex- 
pression and character. As regards 
appearance, it is remarkable how many 
first-rate dogs of the type of Mr. G. 
Jamieson’s Sport one can still meet 
with. Sport flourished more than forty 
years since, and the beautiful engrav- 
ing which is before me as I write, 
appearing in the Live Stock Journal of 
his day, shows that his chief charac- 
teristics are preserved in the terriers ol 
to-day. 

Now for a brief description of what I 
consider an ideal terrier. Twenty-four 
pounds is about the right weight for a 
dog and twenty-two pounds for a 
bitch; the colour most liked is bright 
red, red, wheaten, or yellow-red ; there 
should be no white on either the chest 
or feet. The hea& must be long, the 
skull flat and the stop not visible 
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excepting in profile. Jaw strong and 
muscular, not too full in the cheek, but 
of a good punishing length; teeth 
strong and level (those owned by my 
Mike are like ivory), while dark hazel- 
coloured eyes, small, not prominent 
and full of life, fire and intelligence, 
are as essential as are small and V- 
shaped ears of moderate thickness, set 
well on the head and dropping for- 
ward closely to the cheek. Coat must 
be hard and wiry, free from softness, 
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straight and flat, with no shagginess. 
‘* When off duty,’’ says the standard 
of the Irish Terrier Club, ‘‘they are 
characterised by a quiet, caressing, in- 
viting appearance, and when one sees 
them endearingly, timidly pushing 
their heads into their master’s hands, 
it is difficult to realise that on occa- 
sions at the set-on they can prove that 
they have the courage of a lion and 
will fight until the last breath in their 
bodies.”’ 
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Ice Yachting and Skate Sailing 
in Sweden 


BY 


DOLOMITE.” 


O town in the world commands a 

greater variety of winter-sports 
than Stockholm. In addition to the 
usual snow pastimes, when the frost 
king has laid his icy grip on the 
brackish waters of the Baltic sur- 
rounding the islands on which the 
city is built, one can cross the ice any- 
where, except where the swift Malar 
runs. As regards the extent of frozen 
water within the city boundaries and 
extending for countless miles in differ- 
ent directions beyond them, the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital is unrivalled, 
and ice-bound fiords and _ lovely 
scenery combine to render it a para- 
| dise for the ice-sailer. When the ice 
is clear of snow, or there is only a 
light fall and the wind serves, skate- 
sailers carrying their sails, and ice- 
yachtsmen, unencumbered, hurry from 
their‘ homes in the city to the quays 
where their boats lie (many keep their 
yachts further away, reaching them 
by rail) and are seen skimming over 
the frozen waters like great sea birds, 
at a pace which seems marvellous to 
those who see the sport for the first 
time. A mile a minute in a good wind 
with snow-free ice is not an uncom- 
mon speed for the ice-yacht, while that 
of the skate-sailer is little inferior. 
Wind, abhorred by the snow-sports- 
man, is hailed with joy by the ice- 
sailer, who is often favoured by a good 
breeze and sometimes has half a gale 
to test his capabilities. 


As a rule the first strong ice of the 
season in December is snow-free, and 
in spring, when a thaw has been suc- 
ceeded by frost, one can sail for weeks 
on clear ice. During the long days in 
March and April cruising may be en- 
joyed, day in and out, in ever chang- 
ing scenery among the archipelago of 
islands which dot the outlets to the 
sea. 


While little money need be spent on 


the construction of the ice-yacht, 
which can be roughly put together, 
many of these craft are made of 
mahogany, and are finely finished, 
costing a considerable sum. Skate- 
sailing, a kindred amusement to ice- 
yachting, requires some practice in 
managing the sail when tacking and 
in keeping on one’s legs, whereas the 
rig and management of an ice-yacht 
and a sailing boat are practically iden- 
tical. The skate-sailer merely re- 
quires a pair of skates several inches 
longer than those worn in figure skat- 
ing and a sail fitted to bamboo poles, 
which can be rolled up and carried 
when not in use. The cost of skates 
and sail need not exceed a couple of 
pounds and they can be bought in 
Stockholm or Gothenburg. When 
skate-sailing, the sail is carried over 
the shoulder, and in going about, is 
changed from one shoulder to another. 

It is quite possible to sail on skates 
on thin ice, whereas the ice-yacht re- 


quires four inches, or sufficient to 
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carry a horse. On a Sunday or holi- 
day, with suitable wind and _ ice, 
dozens of ice yachts and scores of 
skate-sailers cruise rourid Stockholm, 
and many of them may be seen from 
the streets on the Lilla Vartan fiord. 
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and an ice-yacht can jump a much 
broader channel, landing on the far 
side with a jolt and bump, which 
sometimes causes an upset, but with 
little or no damage to boat or crew. 
The warmest clothing—furs for 


SKATE SAILING. 


Further away the favourite resorts are 
Djursholm on Stora Vartan, where 
ice-yachtsmen have their head quar- 
ters and clubhouse, and Saltsj6baden 
on the Baggens fiord, both places 
about half-an-hour by rail from the 
capital. Here sailing competitions for 
ice-yachts and skate-sailers occasion- 
ally take place, and the sight is one 
that no visitor to Stockholm should 
miss. 

When the ice is breaking up in 
spring, long channels are formed, often 
quite suddenly, and one must be con- 
stantly on the outlook for open water. 
With speed on, the skate-sailer can 
clear an opening of a few feet in width, 


choice—is necessary in ice-yachting, 
where the steersman alone, who has | 
his work cut out for him, has any 
exercise to keep up the circulation. A 
fur coat, with sweater or sleeved skin 
waistcoat underneath, such as is much 
used in Sweden—a practical and wind | 


resisting garment—a fur cap or 
woollen helmet covering the face, 
with an aperture to see through, high 
boots and gauntlet gloves to exclude 
the wind, are generally worn. For 
skate-sailing less clothing is required, 
and the fur coat may be dispensed 
with, as one is largely protected by the 
sail from the wind, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of exercise in managing 
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the sail, though the feet only move in 
the act of tacking. 

Skate-sailing is nearly as exciting as 
ice-yachting, with this advantage over 
it that one can make use of the land to 
reach another stretch of ice by remov- 
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Only. those who live near a wide 
stretch of water in a strenuous winter 
climate, know the sporting joys the ice 
affords, and the natural beauties it 
presents. When the water first 
freezes, the ice is generally snow-free: 


ICE YACHTING. 


ing the skates and carrying the sail 
rolled up. The lake on which my 
property was situated, where I lived 
for many years, was near the west 
coast, but we had plenty of ice-sport 
in this comparatively milder region. 
Once, on a skating excursion with 
some of my family we heard a pro- 
longed roar as of artillery, and sud- 
denly the air, finding vent, ripped the 
ice asunder, and a crack several hun- 
dred yards long and some feet in 
width opened up close to us, the ice 
piling up on either side; a narrow 
escape, for it sometimes happens that 
people—it may be a peasant, horse, 
and sleigh—are engulfed in this way. 


and. so transparent that fish are seen 
swimming beneath the feet, while 
snags and weeds deep down are 
plainly visible. After a windless 
frost the ice-flowers, formed on the 
ice from dew or moisture, resemble 
miniature ferns in their exquisite 
tracery, but the wind soon sweeps 
away these lovely creations. We 
used to ride, sail, sleigh, and skate 
on the ice, and fish through holes in 
it. When there was snow we ski-ed, 
dragged by a horse at trot or gallop 
(ski-k6rning). Tailing parties, too, 
with toboggans swinging in wide 
curves and upsetting behind the horse, 
often driven in a serpentine course to 
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facilitate capsize, were frequent occur- 
ences and caused immense amuse- 
ment. But I must not dwell on these 
delectable subjects, ice-sailing being 
the theme. 

While ice-yachting is only possible 
in Britain at uncertain intervals, skate- 
sailing might be much more fre- 
quently practised on the English fens 
and lakes and Scottish lochs. Last 
winter there were many days when the 
ice-yachtsman might have sailed, and 
for weeks the skate-sailer might have 
skimmed over the ice, accomplishing 
a hundred miles in the day without 
fatigue, as I have often done. A 
special charm attaches to evening 
sailing, when the sun setting has 
transformed the ice into a golden 
mirror reflecting the flying sailer. 

The lake by which 1 lived was 
twelve miles long and six broad, 
affording ample space for sailing, 
indeed a much smaller area is suffi- 
cient for ice-yachting. My boat was 
- home-made, the carpenter doing the 
woodwork, and blacksmith the iron- 
work. The keel, or more correctly 
centre timber, was fourteen feet long 
and the cross plank, a little forward of 
midships, eleven . feet. | Covering 
these was a planed platform, while 
the rest of the woodwork was rough. 
The ironwork consisted of three run- 
ners, shod with steel, one at each end 
of the cross plank, and the third on 
the centre plank at the stern acted as 
rudder as well. These were fastened 
with the necessary ties and _ bolts. 
The sails (main and fore) were those 
used in summer in my sailing boat. 
Such an ice-yacht need not cost over 
six or seven pounds, without sails and 
mast, which can generally be adapted 
from another boat, as in my case. 

To those who have facilities for ice- 
yachting and for constructing a boat, 
my counsel is, take for model the 
American ice-boat Haze in Dixon 
Kemp’s “‘ Manual of Yacht and Boat 
Sailing,’’ after which my boat was 
made. I shall be surprised if they do 
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‘not’ succeed and find the sport as 


fascinating as it is exciting. 

Sometimes in a light wind I sailed 
alone, and at other times was accom- 
panied by one or two persons to push 
the yacht off on starting, and to sit on 
the end of the cross plank to keep it 
down if it blew hard, when we were 
often lifted off the weather runner and 
occasionally upset. Though we never 
sustained any damage to ourselves or 
boat in this way, we had to work hard 
to right the capsized yacht again. 

One of the ice-yachting illustrations 
shows an ice-yacht with the weather 
runner high in the air, there being no 
one sitting on the end of the plank to 
keep it down; and this gives a faithful 
idea of the position in which one fre- 
quently finds oneself in a very high 
wind, when by luffing the boat may 
return to its normal bearing. I have 
never seen any other model, however, 
than that shewn in the other illustra- 
tion in which a number of yachts are 
making ready to start on a sailing 
competition. 

Sometimes on leaving the boat in a 
calm to stamp about and get warm wie 
wind rose suddenly, sending her flying 
away, and leading us a dance before 
capturing the runaway. To facilitate 
the capture at such a time and to help 
to tow the boat when becalmed, my 
man, who generally accompanied me, 
wore skates. 

The ice-boat outstrips the wind 
when it is abeam, but before the wind 
sails badly, getting up no great speed. 
In beating to windward I could lie 
higher than a sailing boat does on the 
water, and in going about, which en- 
tailed no stoppage, could run for some 
distance right up in the eye of the 
wind. The speed of an ice-yacht is 
determined by the size. Large yachts 
round Stockholm and on the Hudson 
in America make a mile a minute, and 
my small boat could cross the lake in 
twelve minutes, a distance of six 
miles, when it blew hard; but it re- 
quired some nerve and strength to 
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hold the tiller passing over hummocks 
or rough ice. Much snow stops the 
sport, but I could run through several 
inches, while large yachts plough 
through five or six inches of snow 
when not packed. 
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there was little fear, however, if a 
good lookout was kept. Ominous re- 
ports, as of distant thunder, should 
have warned us (a friend and myself), 
but infatuated by the lively weather, 
perfect wind, and the knowledge that 


CLOSE HAULED WITH THE WEATHER RUNNER HIGH IN THE AIR. 


The best time for sailing in any part 
of the country was February and 
March, when the days were lengthen- 
ing and the ice was snow-free. Witha 
fox-terrier for company we used to 
career over the frozen lake, astonish- 
ing the peasants driving their sleighs 
with timber to the market town. 

It was on a glorious day in late 
March that an accident occurred, 
which nearly cost me my life. The 
lake had begun to break up gradually, 
and rumbling sounds proclaimed the 
opening of cracks, which widened 
from day to day. I used to charge and 
clear them, but now they were too 
wide, with ice piled up on either side ; 


ice-yachting was ending, we kept on 
sailing till evening. I steered and my 
friend sat out on the weather runner 
plank to keep the boat down. The day- 
light was fading, we were going at a 
terrific pace, when rounding one of 
the numerous islands we suddenly 
came upon a crack, far too wide to 
leap. Quickly as an ice-boat will go 
about, it was too late, and there was 
nothing for it but to charge the open 
water. As the boat struck the heaped 
up ice there was a crashing sound, 
then pausing the fraction of a second, 
she hesitated, and with a violent jerk 
plunged forward into the water, which 
she failed, of course, to clear. The 
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next thing I realized was that I was 
struggling in the water. For in fail- 
ing to clear the opening, the boat 
landed in the middle of the water, 
where she upset, pitching my com- 
panion, uninjured, on to the ice on the 
other side, while I came under the sail 
as the boat overturned. Getting hold 
of a stay, I managed to drag myself 
clear and obtain a footing on the gun- 
wale of the boat. The problem was 
how to reach the ice, as there were 
neither oars nor boathook. Crawling 
along the mast on hands and knees, I 
threw my friend a line, with which he 
dragged the capsized yacht to the edge 
of the ice, and I scrambled on to it. I 
must have been some time under 
water, for my companion looked for 
me in vain, and thought I had dis- 
appeared for ever. Nothing could be 
done with the boat that day, so we 
started for home, two miles away, and 
in spite of my heavy waterlogged 
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garments, freezing stiff, 1 managed to 
keep up a jog-trot, which kept me 
tolerably comfortable. We arrived 
home at dusk, drank hot grog, ate a 
good dinner, and were not a whit the 
worse. 

Next day we sleighed to the open- 
ing, taking with us four men and 
ropes and planks, by means of which 
we succeeded in dragging the boat on 
to the ice. The sails and sheets were 
so hard frozen after their immersion 
that, though the boat was in no way 
damaged it was impossible to sail her 
home, and we presented a rather 
ludicrous spectacle seated in the yacht, 
towed to the shore by the horse. The 
ice was no longer safe for sailing, we 
had taken our last fill of the cup, so 
the yacht was dismantled and put in 
commission till the following winter, 
when the sport was resumed with as 
much zest as before. 
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Some Remarks on the Breeding of 


Salmon and Trout and their Habits 


LIEUT.-COLONEL 


ALMON, sea trout, and trout lay 

their eggs in what are called 
redds; they make a sort of scoop in the 
bed of the river, and squirt their eggs 
out into it. The eggs are gummy and 
stick on and under the stones. The 
female fish then moves away and the 
male fish comes over the redd and 
squirts his milt on to it. This takes 
place in November, December and 
January and, very rarely, in October. 
The eggs take from sixty to ninety 
days to hatch. Female salmon often 
come up from the sea just ready to 
spawn, and I have seen one on the 
redd with sea lice on her, in the act of 
redding. 

The above remarks do not apply to 
rainbow trout, which spawn in March 
and April at the same time as the 
grayling. 

The young fish do not feed at all till 
the sac of yolk (which is attached to 
the body when they leave the egg) is 
absorbed. They then feed voraciously. 
In stripping a fish for artificial propa- 
gation, extreme care should be taken 
not to do so till she is quite ready. 
The slightest pressure on each side 
just above the vent with a downward 
sliding motion of the finger and thumb 
should show eggs if she is ready, and 
if no eggs are evacuated she should be 
returned for a day or so and tried 
again. When a fish is ready, work the 
eggs next the vent out first, and then 
carry on further up, bringing the 
finger and thumb down to the vent at 
each stroke. When the fish is quite 
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empty return her to a quiet place in 
-the river very carefully. 

The basin containing the eggs 
should then have a squirt of milt from 
the male fish put over it, and if a wine- 
glass of water is added and the basin 
gently rocked for a minute from side to 
side, the eggs will be fertilized and 
turn dull. They should then be put 
into the hatching trays in the dark. 
They must be gone over daily and the 
bad (white) eggs removed by means of 
a glass tube. Put your finger on one 
end of the tube and put the other over 
the egg. When you remove your 
finger the egg will run up the tube. 
Then put your finger back and take 
the tube out and throw the egg away. 

It is a very moot point as to whether 
the artificial hatching of salmon is 
beneficial or otherwise, to a river; but 
the stocking of trout waters is largely 
carried out with beneficial results to 
the fisheries, by artificial propagation, 
both in rivers and lakes. In artificial 
lakes it is practically impossible to 
keep up a head of fish without resort- 
ing to artificial stocking, on account of 
the very limited (if any) breeding 
grounds. 

Fish should be turned out as year- 
lings, or if there are plenty of little 
side streams they may be set at liberty 
as soon as the sac of yolk is absorbed. 
But bear in mind that the trout is a 
most voracious cannibal, and _ act 
accordingly. In many club waters it 
is the custom to keep the artificially 
reared trout in stews and feed them up 
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with offal of sorts, until they are up to 
two pounds weight, and then to turn 
them out to be fished for. Personally, 
I can see no sport in this, though, of 
course, from the pothunter’s point of 
view it is commendable. Fish reared 
in this manner will take a trouser 
button or a small potato just as well or 
better than a fly, and it is a common 


‘thing to see in the angling columns of ' 


sporting papers that Mr. So-and-So 
- got eight trout weight sixteen pounds. 
Well, “‘ Chacun a son goit.”’ 

The worst of this kind of stocking is 
that it ruins neighbouring waters, 
especially those below, in a river. 
These trout have no idea of fending 
for themselves; they get weak and 
drop down stream, and eat every small 
salmon and trout which comes in their 
way, and are worse than any pike. 
They are responsible for fungus 
disease and other evils which come to 
our rivers. 

Every ill-conditioned trout should 
be ruthlessly destroyed, no matter how 
small he may be. A good trout is 
always in good condition from the end 
of April onwards. Long headed, thin 
bodied fish are no use in any water, 
and should always be killed at once. 

Young salmon remain in the river 
where they are hatched for from two to 
three years, and then go to the sea as 
smoults, t.e., they cast off their river 
dress, and take on bright silver 
scales like a salmon. The bulk 
of them go down in April, May, 
and June, but the migration takes 
place right throughout the year, 
except in the winter. My _ ex- 
perience is that the autumn run of 
smoults consists of much larger fish 
than those that drop down in the 
spring. I have taken them up to nine 
inches long, whereas the spring 
smoult rarely exceeds five inches. 
These fish return to the river spread 
over a period of up to five years in 
extent, as grilse or salmon. A salmon 
which is six or seven years old weighs 
about fifty pounds, 7.e., he has been 
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two years in the river and five years or 
so in the sea. The why and the where- 
fore of salmon coming up the rivers is 
for spawning purposes only, I believe, 
and this may account for some re- 
maining a long time, and some a short 
time, in the sea. 

The age of salmon, and whether 
they have, or have not spawned, is 
told by the scales. Examination under 
the microscope shows a succession of 
rings on the scale under the glass. As 
an example: if the fish from which the 
scale is taken has had the luck to 
spawn twice, an exaggerated drawing, 
corrected so as to show the subject 
under discussion, will show darker at 
the spawning period than under 
normal conditions. This is caused by 
the rings on the scale being closer 
together, and as the rings are them- 
selves black looking, the effect is very 
marked. . If you can imagine a slice 
cut out of the scale of a twice spawned 
fish it would look something like 
this :— 


In the river as parr 


Went to sea and grew rapidly 
Came up and spawned—no food 


Went back to sea and grew rapidly 
Came up and spawned—no food 


Went back to sea and grew rapidly 
and was caught coming back to river 


The presumption is that a fish puts 
on so many bars or rings on each 
scale, a year, and whether he 
grows or not, the bars keep coming 
just the same. If the fish, and with 
it the scales, stop growing, but the 
bars keep on-coming, they are closer 
together, and this is just what many 
years of scale examination have estab- 
iished. If you want to examine a 
scale under the microscope, take one 
from the shoulder, and it is the 
covered up part, not the exposed part, 
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which should be examined, and there 
is a skin over the scale which it is well 
to remove. 

Salmon and sea trout in normal cir- 
cumstances, that is, with the river in 
normal condition, run late in the 
evening and early in the morning. If 
there is a rise of water they run at any 
time. They may also run at night, 
but I know they run morning and 
evening, as I have often watched 
_ them, in absolutely dead low water. 

Salmon generally travel up in pairs, 
or in small schools of from eight to 
twelve fish, and mostly of a size. 

The homing instinct of salmon is 
extremely strong, so much so that in 
rivers which have two or three 
branches, particularly Shaped salmon 
belong to each branch, and any local 
fishermen will tell you, if you show 
him a salmon, which .river it came 
from. Again, sea trout are most par- 
ticular, and in some rivers never go up 
certain branches and all go up others. 

The reason why spring fish appear 
in some rivers, and in other rivers no 
fish go up before June or July, is very 
extraordinary, but is well-known and 
quite common. 

Again we have herling (which are 
the grilse of the sea trout) come into 
the lower parts of some rivers, and not 
into others, though both rivers may 
have plenty of sea trout in them late 
in the season. While there is, I 
believe, only one salmon, there are 
many different kinds of sea trout in 
various rivers, quite different in 
appearance and flesh. It is also so in 
lakes and rivers in regard to brown 
trout. Some are covered with black 
spots like a leopard. Others have a 
few black spots. Others have some 
red and some black spots dotted about. 
Others again have a row of large red 
spots down the middle of the side, with 
a white ring round them, and just a 
few black spots elsewhere. 

I do not know whether salmon 
“‘walk out’’ together prior to the 
spawning season, but trout un- 
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doubtedly do. I have watched the 
pairs, scores of times from September 


‘ onwards courting in fishy fashion. 


The male comes alongside the female 
and rubs himself against her, some- 
times on one side and sometimes on 
the other, and noses her about, long 
before the spawning begins. The 
female fish appear to like the attention 
paid them, as they never resented it. 

I do not know whether fish sleep or 
not, but trout suffer greatly from ennui 
in hot summer weather about midday. 
I have watched three or four trout 
lying behind each other in a backwater 
yawn and turn the white of their eyes 
up just like a man, and they all yawned 
one after another, just as you see 
people do in a room if one starts it. 

I have spent hours and hours sitting 
in trees right over trout and salmon 
and watched their proceedings. 

I believe that all salmon, if injured 
go back to the sea to recuperate, 
especially if they get fungus. I re- 
member spotting a female salmon 
about ten pounds weight which had a 
Jock Scott sticking in the top of her 
head. She would not take anything, 
but day after day dropped down from 
pool to pool till she vanished from my 
ken towards the sea. 

It is quite easy to tell whether the 
fish you have caught is a male or a 
female, by the head. The head of the 
male fish is much longer than the head 
of the female, and once compared, 
they cannot be again mistaken the one 
for the other. 

Later on in the year the male salmon 
grows a jib,’’ t.e., a projection comes 
on the lower jaw, at the point, and 
sticks upwards. In some pronounced 
cases it goes right through the 
upper jaw. This jib drops off later 
when the fish returns to the 
sea, or is absorbed. The mortality 
among male fish after spawning is 
very much greater than among female 
fish, and this is somewhat remarkable, 
when the amount of milt is compared 
with the amount of spawn. 
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No one has yet discovered the use of 
the “‘ jib.’’ Perhaps it is anornament, 
like the red patches he takes on at 
spawning time. (The stickleback also 
goes red at the same period), or per- 
haps both are intended to make him 
look more fearsome in defending his 
wife, which he does with great effect. 

It is the female fish which makes the 
redd, and she will shift as much as a 
cart load of gravel in a single night. 

Salmon require a large area of 
spawning ground, otherwise they dig 
up each other’s redds and the eggs are 
washed away and lost. 

Nature has made great provision for 
the fertilization of fishes’ eggs, and to 
that end the male parr (young salmon 
before the smoult stage) are often 
found with milt in them. 

The three great curses which affect 
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our salmon and sea trout rivers are 
over netting, obstruction, and pollu- 
tion, and it is a struggle between 
these and nature on nearly every 
river. 

As one example of the beneficial 
effects of combination between riparian 
owners on the fisheries of a river, one 
has only to consider the River Wye. 
A few years ago the river was, to use 
a common expression, not worth a 
damn, and now it is the best river in 
the United Kingdom. The reading of 
salmon scales has established two 
matters very clearly : that it is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule, for salmon 
to spawn more than once, and that the 
supply of salmon and sea trout in a 
river depends directly on the access to 
and area of clean spawning beds. 
Nature will do the rest. 
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Quick Methods of Reforming 


Outlaws 


LIEUTENANT MIKE RIMINGTON (late 37th Lancers). 


(Continued from page 30.) 


MULEs. 


HAVE had the interesting work 
I of reforming many refractory and 
dangerous mules, and have found that 
they have shown themselves hardier, 
surer footed, and far stronger in pro- 
portion than any horse. 


During this war they have proved 
most valuable, the firing of guns, and 
bursting of shells, etc., causing them 


no alarm whatever. The mule can 
stand roughing it far better than the 
horse, and when actually put to it can 
subsist on any sort of food and carry 
on with his usual work. In mountain- 
ous and rugged countries the mule 
takes precedence as the beast of bur- 
den. In this country, to those un- 
accustomedsto him, he is, perhaps, an 
object of ridicule, but one soon finds 
out how extremely clever he is. What 
knot is there that he cannot untie ? 
The mule does not suffer from the 
nervous disposition of the horse, and 
on the whole is a very placid animal if 
left alone, but he thoroughly enjoys 
the reputation he bears for kicking. 
Naturé has given him very supple 
joints and he is capable of kicking at 
any angle and usually reaching his 
mark, because his short back enables 
him to make a very sure aim, as he 
can twist it to lengthen the swing of 


his kick. A sense of humour is 
strongly developed amongst mules; 
by their expressions and actions one 
soon realizes this. The wonderfully 
powerful muscles in their necks make 
it easy for them to get away from man 
if they are determined to escape when 
being led. When he has once met his 
master the mule becomes a very apt 
pupil if properly disciplined by exactly 
the same methods with which I reform 
horses. I have hunted mules and find 
that they are excellent performers and 
Stay all day. 

A mule can give points to any horse 
in bucking. The following is a little 
incident which happened to me when 
I first mounted a mule that was sent to 
me as impossible to ride. After he 
had been bridled, saddled, and with a 
crupper attached to prevent the saddle 
being bucked off, I mounted him with 
some difficulty. I rode him at the 
walk, then urged him to trot by kick- 
ing him with my heels, and he set him- 
self to give an astounding exhibition. 
He went absolutely mad because he 
could not get his head free. Owing to 
the immense strength of the muscles 
of his neck he was able to force his 
head down, I[ was pulled right forward 
and lost a stirrup as well as getting 
badly bruised, being battered against 
the tree of the saddle. About a dozen 
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of these bucks floored me, but I 
managed to clear well. I mounted 
him again at the same place, meaning 
this time to let him have his head as 
much as he wanted, and his next per- 
formance was even more thrilling than 
the former, as he covered from fifteen 
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work and behaviour extraordinarily 
developed. These brake horses are 
invaluable in helping to train danger- 
ous and vicious animals. On the other 
hand, one meets now and again with 
a bad character who influences in the 
opposite way. This was shown me in 


FIRST METHOD OF MOUNTING A DANGEROUS MULE, 


to twenty feet at each buck. He 
bolted, bucking at the same time all 
over the paddock till he came to a very 
high stone wall where he stopped dead 
with the hopes of shooting me off 
against it. Failing to dislodge me he 
decided to give in, and even after ask- 
ing him and endeavouring to make 
him buck again he positively refused 
to show any further sign of this vice 
when ridden by strangers. 


THE INFLUENCE THAT ONE HORSE CAN 
HAVE OVER OTHERS. 


In some horses one finds the power 
of influencing other horses for good 


a remarkable degree in the case of a 
light draught gelding that came with 


a very bad character. After some 
training in a box, I put him in a stall 
next to a reformed character, a mule 
who was then being used as a brake- 
horse, an example of gentleness and 
obedience. After a few nights in the 
company of the gelding, the mule 
broke out, as it were, ‘‘ the devil en- 
tered him.’’ I was very much puzzled 
at his relapse, but a new bunch of 
horses coming in made a re-arrange- 
ment of the stables necessary, and a 
heavy, kindly old draught horse took 
the place of the mule. He had never 
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shown, in the stable or out, any vice 
whatever; his only trouble was in 
being bridled. The following morning 
he greeted the groom with his hind 
legs, bowling him right over. The 


groom was thoroughly mystified, as he 
and the old draught horse had always | 
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her fore-shoes. As soon as_ he 
attempted to lift a leg, she gave one of 
the greatest shows of kicking that I 
have ever witnessed. That the mare, 
who had been shod by this man before 
without any trouble, should act so was 
too bewildering, but it was then that 


POSITION TO FIND OUT WHAT HE IS LIKELY TO DO. 


been great pals, and certainly from that 
date for several days the old horse had 
a very uncertain temper. 

In the meantime our black sheep 
proved himself a splendid worker in 
harness and was becoming more tract- 
able to handle, and the time had 
arrived for him to be shod. It has 
always been my practice to take a new- 
comer, who has never gone through 
this ordeal before, with another horse 
to give him confidence, and a little 
mare, who also needed shoeing, accom- 
panied him to the smithy. The black- 
smith went up to the mare to look at 


my suspicions were first aroused, and 
when I reached home, I put the geld- 
ing in a stall by a horse ¢hat was prac- 
tically ready for issue. He had only 
one evening in which to pass on his. 
devilment to the other horse, but that 
was quite long enough for ‘‘ Yellow 
Peril,’? who proved an extremely apt 
pupil, for he kicked the partition to 
‘‘ kingdom come’’ when his groom 
went in to water him the next morning. 
The groom had a marvellous escape. 
This last proof of the gelding’s bad 
influence decided me to keep him en-- 
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tirely by himself until thoroughly 
reformed. 


SWIMMING HORSEs. 
Ninety horses out of a hundred will 
take to water like fish—swimming 
comes as natural to a horse as to a 
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occasionally touching a rein to guide 
him in the direction that is needed. 
One’s legs should be held well up on 
each side of the horse’s shoulders, the 
body well forward, and one should be 
ready to slip off sideways in case of 
necessity. 


A CHARACTERISTIC POSE. 


dog. It isa splendid form of exercise, 
as every muscle of the body comes into 
play ; besides that, it is a most useful 
and necessary accomplishment just 
now when our horses are needed to 
cross rivers and stretches of water 
without time being lost in having to 
urge them to do so. For this reason I 
have taken advantage in the summer 
of the river near my depdt to train the 
horses to cross the water readily and 
not hesitate and refuse. 

Those who have no experience in 
swimming a horse should take the 
greatest care not to hang on to his 
mouth, but give him his head entirely, 


In fairly deep water a horse is most 
unlikely to buck, kick, or rear, and 
when quite out of his depth all his 
powers are naturally concentrated on 
swimming to land. For this reason I 
have often first mounted a dangerous 
and obstreperous horse in the water 
from another horse, first leaning 
my weight on to his back before 
actually sitting astride, and then 
have urged him forward, following 
another horse into water out of 
his depth. When once he is in 
deep water he finds that he is far 
less powerful to do injury than when 
on land, and at the same time gains 
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confidence in the water and in his 
rider. A horse that is a coward in the 
water makes a very dangerous mount 
for the man who cannot swim or clear 
himself quickly. 

One of my remount cases was such a 
horse. ‘‘’Orrid Urquart,’’ as we 
called him, a fine light draught geld- 
ing, but a bully amongst other horses 
and treacherous with strangers, especi- 
ally any one who showed the slightest 
timidity when handling him. I had the 
greatest difficulty in getting him into 
the river, but succeeded in making him 
follow another horse. In mid-stream 


he discovered he was out of his depth 
and struck out immediately for the 
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opposite bank, snorting and grunting 
with fright. He charged straight into 
some willow branches that overhung 
the river, and I narrowly escaped 
being pinned against the tree. There 
was no landing for him there, and I 
managed to get him clear. He was 
now in a State of panic and fought the 
water with his forelegs, coming right 
over backwards. I threw myself 
clear, sideways and swam to the 
bank, quickly mounted another horse, 
crossed to him, and fortunately was 
able to catch his bridle rein and leaa 
him back across the river by the side 
of my mount. 
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The Reveries of a 
Laturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 


The Feeding Habits of Shore Birds and the Result. 


IFE on the shores of an estuary is 

full of interest to the man who 
seeks companionship with Nature. 
Here more than anywhere else one isin 
touch with the varied life of the great 
outdoor world; and here one sees 
more of the harmonious working of 
the great natural phenomena which 
have ministered to the welfare of the 
world since the day it ceased to be 
‘‘ without form, and void.” 

The river which meets the sea in 
front of my windows flows out of a 
loch amongst the Galloway hills, and 
in its course seaward it streams over 
rocks that once lay far beneath the 
ocean bed; for many of the Galloway 
hills are granite which has been forced 
up through a stratum of limestone. 
How long ago I cannot say, but the 
bed of the river tells a tale of volcanic 
upheavals and of the action of ice. 
Great isolated boulders of whinstone 
are strewed in the valleys. Their 
corners have been ground away, yet 
each has written on it the history of 
thousands of years, if we could only 
read. 

As I walk along the shores of the 
Solway at either side of the estuary I 
can see, in the face of the cliffs and the 
contours of outlying rocks, evidence 
of a time when the earth cracked and 
rocked and spewed forth molten lava 
which was forced upward in some 
places to a height of two or three thou- 
sand feet, and there cooled and set; so 
that to-day, anyone looking across 


from Cumberland as the sun sinks low 
in the west, sees the Galloway hills like 
a great sea of mighty waves against 
the horizon. How fearful and how 
wonderful must have been the spec- 
tacle of that upheaval; and how solid 
and permanent this land that rocked 
and bubbled is to-day! Do we not 
call them the ‘‘everlasting hills’’ ? 
An estuary is a junction where all 
the wild life of our outdoor world may 
be found at the proper times and 
seasons. Standing amongst the 
heather at the top of the cliffs one may 
watch grouse and guillemots at the 
same time. The tern and the swallow 
seek their food together, the former 
feeding on the small fish of the 
estuary and the latter on the insect life 
of the shore. In many ways the 
estuary birds appear to have more 
initiative than those found inland, and 
hard and fast rules regarding feeding 
habits do not apply in the same way. 
A little frost or a covering of snow 
will bring the land birds to the feeding 
grounds of the sea fowl, while the 
latter, in stormy weather and during 
the nesting season, may be found in- 
land. Certain species adapt them- 
selves to circumstances very readily, 
others are most conservative in their 
habits and will die rather than deviate 
one jot from the ways of their kind. 
Of the land birds, the finches probably 
benefit least from their proximity to the 
shore, and of the sea birds, the guille- 
mots and razorbills perhaps adhere 
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most firmly to their special environ- 
ment, the consequence being that more 
of these birds are lost through stress of 
circumstances than any other species. 
It is pitiful to see the finches succumb 
to severe weather without putting up a 
fight for existence; and it is astound- 
ing that scores of guillemots and 
razorbills should be drowned in the 
storms rather than take refuge on the 
land. 

If range of feeding habits is any 
indication of wisdom the rooks and the 
gulls are the wisest of all birds. It is 
seldom indeed that they suffer hunger 
—though a long frost will try their 
capacity for foraging severely. 

Every day in winter there is a 
strong flight of rooks across the 
Solway—from Cumberland to Gal- 
loway. The time varies sometimes 
with the tide, but in open weather it 
usually takes place about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Presumably the 
return journey is made at daylight the 
following morning, but I have not 
observed so marked a flight at that 
time as in the afternoon. It is interest- 
ing to note that though the whole 
shore is accessible and free from dis- 
turbance, only certain landing places 
are used, and these are invariably 
where a point juts out some distance 
into the sea. Though the rooks appar- 
ently have no objection to crossing the 
sea they seem to choose the narrowest 
places for their flight. This can hardly 
be from fear of not reaching land, nor 
on the score of fatigue (for the rook is 
a strong flier), but it is possible the 


risk from sudden winds may be taken . 


into account. 

A rook feeding on the sea shore 
looks strangely out of place, but if he 
| is really hungry his determination to 
get food of some kind often makes him 
ridiculous. This is particularly the 
case in frost, when he will attempt 
wading in the shallows with the red- 
shanks and dunlin. In an inch or so 
of water he becomes the most awkward 
bird imaginable, and I have seen him 
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step out of his depth and flounder in a 
most comical fashion very frequently. 
After a thorough wetting of this kind 
he withdraws to dry in the wind, 
sitting on some stone or post looking 
profoundly miserable. When dry 
enough he will have another try, and 
if the shore happens to be uneven he 
will almost instantly flop out of his 
depth again. But he is a persevering 
bird. 

The gulls are all intensely interest- 
ing, but the Black Headed Gull is the 
least conservative in its habits and 
therefore the most difficult to under- 
stand. It will feed on the land or on 
the sea shore without apparently any 
special choice in the matter, and it will 
nest on the coast or on an island in a 
freshwater lake far inland. I have 
watched these birds ‘‘ hawking ”’ for 
ghost moths over the meadows on a 
June evening and I have seen them 
drop with such impetus on a small fish 
that they plunged right overhead. I 
have watched them skilfully catching 
May flies on a lake and have seen 
them attack the chickens round a hen- 
coop. No other bird I know of has 
such a wide range of feeding habits. 

Everyone is familiar with the sight 
of crowds of these birds over a dump- 
ing heap near a large town or at the 
mouth of a sewer, and I know no more 
arresting contrast between what is 
beautiful and what is ugly than a 
swaying fluttering mass of these grace- 
ful and spotlessly white creatures over 
some rubbish heap in a slum or on a 
waste piece of ground. 

The Black Headed Gulls have 
enormously increased in numbers 
during the last thirty or forty years, 
and this is sometimes accounted for 
by the Wild Birds Protection Act. 
But there are two clear facts that make 
one wonder whether this is really the 
reason: the first is that the Act does 
not seem to have had this effect to any- 
thing like the.same extent on other 
birds; and the second is that their 
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feeding habits have changed during 
this period. 

Familiar with the Black Headed 
Gull from boyhood, I was getting on 
for middle age before I could bring 
myself to acknowledge that this, the 
most graceful and delicately built of 
the gulls, had degenerated intoa pirate 
of a most aggressive type. When 
there remained no longer any possible 
doubt, I was inclined to believe that 
the increase in its numbers had 
brought about a scarcity of food. This 
theory was strengthened by the fact 
that the larger winged insects had 
become so scarce, and in some in- 
stances were apparently exterminated. 
The butterflies that used to be so 
common round my home had prac- 
tically disappeared, and this year, a 
specially good butterfly year, I believe, 
I only saw an odd heath and copper 
and (on the shore) an occasional gray- 
ling, besides a few of the ‘“‘common 
whites,’? which are no longer com- 
mon, in Galloway at any rate. The 
humming bird hawkmoth, which: used 
to be plentiful amongst the heather, 
has, so far as I can make out, entirely 
disappeared. Not a ringlet, nor a 
blue, nor a skipper, have I seen for 
years. Some seasons there are a few 
fritillaries. But the most remarkable 
disappearance of all is the meadow 
brown. This, in my home district, 
was far and away the commonest of all 
the butterflies. The ghost moth I 
have not seen for years: 

I used to enjoy watching the Black 
Headed Gulls hunting these insects; 
but I never dreamt that in the near 
future they would be exterminated. 
On many lakes the Green Drake has 
been killed out too, and even the 
caddis fly is becoming scarcer. It is, 
I think, an open question whether this 
scarcity of insect life is the cause of the 
changed feeding habits of the Black 
Headed Gulls, or whether this change 
has enabled the birds to increase so 
rapidly that the insects have dis- 
appeared as a natural result. 
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I incline to the theory that a widen- 
ing of the range of the feeding habits 
of any wild creature is almost sure to 
be followed by an increase in their 
numbers. 

The Black Headed Gull used to be 
an eater of worms, beetles, shrimps 
and other small crustacea, winged in- 
sects, grubs and larve. To-day he 
has added to this diet fish (up to 5 or 
6 inches); grain; small birds (usually 
fledglings), and the scraps of refuse 
thrown out from human habitations. 
A comparison of the former diet and 
that of to-day shows that while once 
he was liable to periods of starvation, 
now such an experience must be much 
less frequent. This alone would 
account for the increase in numbers. 
It is a fact that in many districts the 
Black Headed Gulls are becoming a 
serious nuisance, and if their grain- 
eating propensities develop something 
will have to be done to reduce their 
numbers. 

The Herring Gull is the most 
sociable of all the gulls and his con- 
fidence, often amounting to impu- 
dence, has earned for him an. affec- 
tionate regard, equalled only by the 
robin. He likes to be where men con- 
gregate and where ‘“‘something is 
going on.’’ Though larger and more 
heavily built than the dainty Black 
Headed species, he is a very beautiful 
bird and his habit of close association 
with man reveals this to the best 
advantage. Perched on mast or 
rigging of a vessel in some grimy and 


sordid dock he is a striking fragment | 
of the beauty and purity of the great | 


outdoor world; and his presence cheers } 
one like a ray of sunshine in a dark | 


and gloomy street. I have heard it 
said that the gulls that frequent our 


large coast towns are often dirty and | 


draggled, but I am glad I have not 
seen this. 


Even on the Tyne the gulls | 


seem to preserve their fresh cleanli- | 


ness. 
As one would expect from its name, 


this gull is chiefly a fish eater. He is { 


| 
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also a useful and untiring scavenger. 
But he has a dark side to his character 
which makes him a less welcome guest 
inland than on the sea shore- There 
he is often a robber of nests and an 
eater of small birds. In the spring- 
time he hunts over field and moor for 
his prey. He is particularly fond of 
young green plover a few days old, but 
other more valuable birds are taken too. 
Near my home he has almost put a 
stop to the nesting of ringed plover, 
and there is no doubt the smaller shore 
birds are afraid of him. 

Like the Black Headed Gull he has 
increased in numbers of late years, but 
there can be no suggestion that this in- 
crease has resulted in a scarcity of his 
staple diet; yet I think it may be said 
with truth that his small bird-eating 
propensities are on the increase. 

A Herring Gull in captivity is one 
of the most extraordinarily voracious 
feeders I know. I have tried him with 
dunlin, and he will eat half-a-dozen of 
these as fast as he can swallow them. 
Probably he would take more. 

There is an ancient flight line of the 
gulls (chiefly the two species described) 
down the valley past my windows; 
and every afternoon I see them troop- 
ing seaward in apparently endless 
numbers. If someone with a turn for 
figures were to calculate the number of 
the gull population of this estuary and 
their consumption of food, | imagine 
it would amount to a ton or two daily, 
and it is one of the marvels of the sea 
shore that it should be able to stand 
the strain of this enormous drain on 
its resources and yet contiue to yield 
not only sufficient but a surplus many 
times as great as the demand. 

Imagine, for instance, what the 
daily toll taken from the cockle beds 
by a couple of thousand oystercatchers 
on a short stretch of coast line must 
be? I have found over a hundred 
(shelled) cockles in a shot oyster- 
catcher. One need not wonder at the 
heaps of cockle shells strewn along the 
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tide line. The oystercatchers alone 
are enough to account for these. 

But the gulls feed very largely on 
green crabs and the supply of these 
must be enormous judging from the 
quantities that are caught in a shrimp 
trawl or an eel basket; and it is 
probable that if they (and other birds) 
did not help to keep their numbers 
down, many useful food creatures 
would be much scarcer than they are. 

The Great and the Lesser Black 
Backed Gull also frequent the estuary. 
Of the former there are perhaps at 
most a dozen pairs; of the latter many 
more, but nothing like the number of 
either of the other two species men- 
tioned. It is not easy to understand 
this natural regulation of numbers, 
for all the gulls have, as far as one can 
see the same advantages, and all are 
equally prolific, I think. Yet in 
twenty years neither of the Black 
Backs have increased in this neigh- 
bourhood; and well it is they have 
not, for both are terrible rascals 
—sea hawks, they might be called. 

The Great Black Back is an enor- 
mous bird, and one specimen that I 
shot and measured some years ago was 
five feet eleven inches from tip to tip 
of his wings when fully stretched. It 
is not difficult to understand how such 
a bird can carry off half-grown rabbits 
and birds of partridge size. They and 
their smaller cousins persecute the 
young sheldrakes in July and August 
unmercifully; and some years they 
have succeeded reducing the 
season’s hatch on this estuary by over 
fifty per cent. During ‘the short 
summer nights I can hear the duck 
and drake distressfully defending their 
young; and more than once I have 
seen the duck pluckily fight these 
powerful birds. It is true they are 
great cowards, and it is comical 
to see them go and sit on a 
post and sulk after such an en- 
counter. But, though cowards, they 
are clever, and they hunt in pairs. 
Their usual method is for one to go in 
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and draw off the old birds, while the 
other swoops down and seizes an un- 
protected youngster. Presumably they 
take turns at this game. 

The strangest thing of all is, that 
when on rare occasions the duck suc- 
ceeds in making a gull drop a 
youngster, she will have nothing to do 
with it if it is even slightly hurt. She 
will even desert a duckling that is 
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merely stunned by its fall, and I have 
frequently seen such a one calling 
piteously after it came round, while 
the old birds with their brood swam 
unconcernedly away, some little dis- 
tance off. Of course the deserted 
youngster is soon picked up again by 
the gulls, and the gallant fight has 
been in vain—when victory was 
actually achieved. 
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AN ANGLER'S SONG 


* My love is ever cruel, 
She caps my suit with mirth, 
Or proves in wordy duel 
That vows are nothing worth. 
She scorned my cosy valley, 
And the river in the glen, 
Which always seemed so “‘ pally”’ 
To the passing sons of men. 
‘* Watch the stream,’’ I said to Mary, 
‘* Singing Love for evermore. 
‘* Watch the stream,’’ said Miss Contrary, 
‘* Till it’s swamped in Ocean’s roar. 
You'll forget me in life’s battle, 
As the stream will lose its prattle 
In Ocean’s roar.’’ 


No, no. He’ll ne’er forget you,”’ 
Sang the stream with merry smile; 
‘Nor I who splash and wet you, 
For I listen all the while. 
There’s a mem’ry I shall cling to, 
As I travel towards the sea; 
There’s a cadence I shall sing to— 
How you kiss and disagree! 
I'll tell it out to Heaven, 
Whene’er the stars do shine, 
For wherever I am driven, 
The thought of you is mine. 
Yea, though the Ocean claims me, 
To call me ‘ lost’ defames me; 
For Mem’ry’s mine.’’ 
Acton LEE. 
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Sport Scrapiana 


With conviction born of the purest 
ignorance, Mr. H. G. Wells lately in- 
formed the world that cavalry had be- 
come obsolete in modern warfare. It is 
to be feared that the generals command- 
ing in Palestine and Mesopotamia have 
no very Over-powering respect for Mr. 
Wells’ dicta, for they sedulously continue 
to employ this arm and it is moreover 
quite obvious that cavalry has_ been 
mainly instrumental in gaining the recent 
victories. One reason why Mr. Wells 
desires to abolish cavalry appears to be 
that it vexes him to see officers and men 
wearing spurs. Sad as it may be, in the 
face of what mounted troops have 
achieved, Mr. Wells will evidently have 
to submit to the affliction. 


How popular racing is in the Colonies 
is shown by the fact that though a multi- 
tude of men who would have visited 
Flemington to see the Melbourne Cup are 
in Europe and Africa the attendance at 
the last celebration numbered 80,000. 
Lanius, well known on English courses, 
started at a 6 to 4 favourite, but could 
finish no nearer than sixth to Westwind, 
who is described as having won by ‘‘ a 
short half-head.’’ It must have been an 
extraordinarily sharp-sighted judge to 
distinguish this from a dead heat. 


The Eton College Beagles are to be 
dispersed as a measure of war economy. 
The famous pack has been threatened 
many times, but like several other 
threatened institutions it has managed to 
live long. It is one of Eton’s most 
cherished institutions, and it has grown 
from very small beginnings. A Lower 
Form boy named Edwards, a great dog 
lover, used to keep a few hounds in the 


town in 1859, and invite his friends to 
accompany them over the fields. Many 
of the boys regarded it as a_ great 
privilege to go out with Edwards and his 
dogs. Then in the following year came 
Moore, a Sixth Form boy, with a more 
pretentious pack, and in 1861 the 
beagles became a regular institution. It 
was expected when Canon Lyttelton be- 
came headmaster that he would condemn 
the sport, but apparently it has been re- 
served for the great war to disperse the 
beagles. 


as 


The angling season on the Beauly has 
been the most successful for several 
years. The best salmon weighed 3olb. 
and was landed by Mrs. Percy Wynd- 
ham, who was on a visit to her sister, 
Lady Lovat, at Beaufort Castle. The 
Beauly, which is a very good salmon 
river, has a course of only ten miles, 
being joined by the junction of the Glass 
and the Farrar, which meet in the deer 
forest of Struy, rented by Lord Derby 
from Lord Lovat. 


A mistaken idea is prevalent that farm- 
ers are at liberty to shoot game on their 
land at their pleasure, and one man, 
assuming this, writes to a sporting paper 
to enquire‘ if he can instruct his nephew 
to shoot game for him?’’ He is likely to 
have a rude awakening. Happily for the 
prospect of saving partridges and pheas- 
sants from extinction, farmers are not 
allowed to kill game—the enquirer to 
whom reference is made even supposed 
that he could do so ‘‘ without a licence ’’ 
—unless they obtain special authorisation 
from the Local War Committee. 
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Mr. H. P. Whitney’s Borrow, who 
carried off the Middle Park Plate of 1910, 
was considered to be much below the 
average of winners of that famous race. 
He encountered well nigh the smallest 
field that ever contested the event; there 
were only four behind him, two dead- 
heaters beaten no more than a_ neck. 
Borrow’s speed nevertheless unde- 
niable. At the age of nine, when very 
few flat racers are ever found in training, 
Borrow had gained the nine furlong 
record, having covered that distance in 
I min. 49 seconds, which is, however, 
only a small fraction better than the best 
hitherto, 1 min. 50 seconds, also made in 
America by Vox Populi in 1908. 


The range of the seagull is continually 
extending. Formerly the birds seem to 
have been unknown at any considerable 
distance from the coast; at present they 
visit districts far inland. In the middle 
of last month, gulls were reported in the 
river Kennet, eighty or ninety miles from 
London Bridge. They will not be very 
welcome visitors for it may be suspected 
that the little trout will suffer. 


The commandant of a station where 
young officers are being trained to flv 
lately wrote to a paper to ask if any 
Master of Hounds would kindly lend a 
few couple of beagles to provide sport for 
the students. A commentator, support- 
ing the request on the ground that every- 
thing possible should be done for the men 
who perform such gallant deeds for the 
protection of their country, was evidently 
of opinion that these officers proposed to 
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use their aeroplanes for the purpose of 
the chase, a truly quaint idea considering 
the relative speed of the hare and of the 
machine, to say nothing of the time 
necessary occupied in landing. 


Partridges have become more and more 
wild of late years, as it is declared that 
trout have likewise grown progressively 
cautious. It is stated that in many dis- 
tricts it has all this season been impos- 
sible to get within shot of the birds, and 
as drivers are for the most part unobtain- 
able, shooting is a hopeless pursuit. 
Scarcity of labour necessarily prevents 
the use of the kite, to which many sports- 
men would be glad to resort were they 
able to do so. To talk about ‘ wild” 
pheasants is correct in a double sense, and 
the few grouse which come South is a 
fact eloquent of difficulties on the moors. 
The only consolation is that ample stock 
is likely to be left for breeding purposes. 


Amongst interesting articles in the last 
issue of the Bloodstock Breeders’ Review 
is one describing a visit to the home of 
John Osborne, who, born in January 
1833, is still actively following the 
business of training, is constantly in the 
saddle, and ‘‘ thinks nothing of walking 
to Danby and back, a distance of eight 
miles.’’ John Osborne first rode in pub- 
lic as long since as 1846, seventy-one 
years ago, and was therefore a contem- 
porary of Flatman, Jim Robinson, Alfred 
Day, Frank Butler, Templeman, Marlow, 
William Scott and other famous jockeys 
whose names have long been traditions. 


Wiotoring 


By W. H. BERRY 


The Prospects of Coal Gas. 


A discussion on ‘‘Coal Gas for 
Motor Cars’’ took place at the sixth 
annual meeting of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. The three 
chief points around which the discus- 
sion centred were cost, storage, and 
supply. On the first point, Mr. F.W. 
Goodenough (Executive Chairman of 
the Association) produced a table of 
comparative costs as between gas and 
petrol, which showed, that, taking the 
most moderate view, petrol was two 
and a half times dearer than coal gas. 
Mr. E. S. Shrapnell-Smith (Petroleum 
Economy Officer) considered this 
figure extremely modest, and stated 
that within his own knowledge it was 
being excelled every day, even with 
gas “‘stripped’’ for high explosive 
materials. He maintained that it was 
quite safe to take 250 cubic feet of gas 
as equivalent to a gallon of petrol, and 
stated that he had records in his pos- 
session of instances where an average 
of 210 cubic feet of gas, and even less, 
had been made to do the work of a 
gallon of petrol. 

The tabulated figures were chal- 
lenged on the ground that with gas 
only 80 to 85 per cent. of the power 
given by petrol could be obtained, but 
Mr. Goodenough pointed out that 
even so the figures, after correction, 
admitted of taking 262 cubic feet as an 
equivalent of a gallon of petrol on the 
100 per cent. power basis, while Mr. 


Shrapnell-Smith expressed the opinion 
that greater power was only a matter 
of time and adjustment in the admis- 
sion of gas and air. He instanced, as 
an example of highly satisfactory | 
results, the Edinburgh heavy single- 
decker buses—as heavy as the Lon- 
don double-deckers—for which gas 
afforded ample power even in that 
very hilly district, and which con- 
sumed gas at the rate of 41 cubic feet 
per mile, thus giving an equivalent of 
246 cubic feet to one gallon of petrol. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF COAL GAS AND 
PETROL FOR MOTOR FUEL. 


Equivalent Cost of Petrol per gall. 


(b) on basis of 
100c. ft.="4 galls. 


(a) on basis of 
100 c. ft.=°33 galls. 


9d. 
104d. 
12d. 
133d. 
15d. 
164d. 
18d. 
19}d. 
21d. 
224d. 


Price of Coal Gas 
per 100 c, ft, 


3d. 
34d. 
4d. 


tion of storage. 

the ‘‘gas bag’’ was purely a war- 
time expedient—though a cheap one 
—and that during the war the pos- 
sible compression of gas into metal 
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cylinders could not be considered as 
practicable, owing to prior claims on 
the necessary metal, and the difficulty 
of obtaining compressing machinery. 
After the war, however, it was in this 
direction that developments were to 
be expected. Mr. Shrapnell-Smith 
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be avoided: by converting motor car 
engines into compressors. Another 
alluded to the possibility of using an 
absorbent material to absorb the 


hydrogen from the gas, and then 
carrying some of the liquid hydro- 
carbons remaining over to enrich the 


Wakefields, Ltd. 


SOME OF THE WOMEN MUNITION WORKERS AT MESSRS. C. A. VANDERVELL’S 
WORKS, ACTON. 
The photograph was taken outside the Canteen, in the Recreation Grounds. 


was optimistic in regard to the extra 
load involved in the use of metal con- 
tainers; he pointed out that when the 
times permitted the use of high tensile 
steel or Siemens Martin 7 per cent. 
chrome steel, it should be possible to 
reduce the present reckoning of 1,000 
cubic feet 14 cwt. of dead weight of 
metal by at least 60 or 70 per cent. He 
also reminded the meeting that the 
low cost of gas made it possible to run 
a four-ton commercial wagon with a 
three-ton load, and yet effect all- 
round economy. 

One speaker made the suggestion 
that the compressing difficulty might 


mixture when travelling up hills, or 
carrying heavy loads. Mr. Shrapnell- 
Smith said that the liquefaction of gas 
was also a method which deserved 
attention as presenting considerable 
features of attraction, including very 
light weight. 

The question of supplying the neces- 
sary gas was shown to be somewhat 
complicated. It was stated, in the 
first place, that the gas undertakings 
had as much work to do at present as 
they could manage with their limited 
staffs, and they would be bound to 
protect themselves by adding at least 
an extra 2d. to their charge for every 


: 
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100 cubic feet of gas sold, to cover loss 
of time and attendance; also that in 
the majority of cases the necessary 
accommodation for dealing with any 
volume of traffic would be lacking. 
There was no reason, however, Mr. 
Goodenough, declared, why garages 
should not sell gas to their customers ; 
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if the rotary or inferential meters on] 
the market, which were not legal 
instruments for measuring gas under 
the Sale of Gas Act, were allowed by 
the Board of Trade to be used; and 
Mr. Shrapnell-Smith thought that 
this might be arranged, though he} 
was afraid nothing could be done to} 


DELIVERING THE GOODS. 


A batch of high-powered Aero Engines manufactured by the Napier Company ible for 
despatch to the Government. 


but the all-important point in this con- 
nection was the provision of meters of 
sufficiently large capacity to enable 
the filling to be done in a reasonable 


time. The chief difficulty lay in the 
fact that the Priority Board of the 
Ministry of Munitions had already 
rationed’? the meter-makers for 
their ordinary work, and _ probably 
would not be able to allow them extra 
supplies. The question might be 
solved, he said, either if gas were sold 
at a fixed price according to a standard 
of gas-bag capacity fixed by the 
Weights and Measures authorities, or 


the construction of new 
meters. Reference was also made to 
the advisability of standardising 
fittings for connection between the | 
gas supply and the container. 

On the general question, Mr. 
Shrapnell-Smith pointed out that gas 
traction was the one available solution | 
of the petrol difficulty, and invoked 
the whole-hearted support and co- | 
operation of the gas industry in the 
matter. He stated that two represen- 
tatives of the B.C.G.A. were to sit on 
Mr. Walter Long’s Gas Traction | 
Committee, and he hoped that de- 


facilitate 


| 
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velopments would be such as to make 
possible a saving of 50 million gallons 
of petrol in the year beginning October 
Ist, 1918. He warned the meeting, 
however, that it might well become 
necessary to institute some sort of 
priority in gas consumption, and 
grade the vehicles requiring gaseous 
motor fuel according to their place in 
the order of national importance; he 
understood that this matter was 
ready under consideration by the 
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last month, a procedure which seems 
to be the way of important public 
companies. In the case of the Sun- 
beam concern one can imagine that 
shareholders set out for the meeting 
in a very much lighter-hearted state of 
mind than is often enough the case 
with big companies. Naturally there 
was good reason for this lighthearted- 
ness, for it seems that although the 
amounts payable to the Government 
Excess Profits Duty and Munitions 


An Admiralty Char-d-bancs carrying a 750 cubic feet gas container (the equivalent to 
three gallons of petrol), with which fuel it travelled 30 miles. 


B.C.G.A. The general impression 
that the Petroleum Economy Officer 
left upon his hearers, however, was 
that he was distinctly hopeful as to 
the prospects of gas as a motor fuel 
both now and after the war; and he 
made it clear that the matter was to be 
seriously considered by experts in the 
various spheres concerned, and the 
details carefully and_ practically 
worked out as the great importance of 
the question deserved. 


Sunbeam Progress. 


The, thirteenth ordinary General 
Meeting of the company was _ held 


Levy in respect of the profits earned 
to the 38lst August, 1916, had not then 
been ascertained, and the directors 
were still unable to submit to the 
shareholders accounts for the financial 
year ending that date, nor for a 
similar reason could the accounts for 
the financial year just ended be pre- 
sented, there was good news to be im- 
parted. The directors were satisfied 
that the profits which will ultimately 
be available justify their paying away 
just short of £50,000 in dividend. So 
that’s all right. 

Arrangements have now been made 
to manufacture the Sunbeam-Coatalen 
aero engine of all types—that is the 
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6, 12 and 18-cylindered units—in the 
United States, and although naturally 
no particulars of the work of these 
engines in the war in the service of 
the Navy can be given at the present 
juncture, it may be assumed that as 
output is continually increasing and 
the Admiralty seems ever anxious to 
obtain the units in greater number 
than before, the work they are doing 
is exceedingly satisfactory. One hears 
also some very interesting stories 
about the Sunbeam intentions in the 
car manufacturing line with the return 
of peace . . . but the story of 
these shall be for another day. 


Driving through Portsmouth one 
Monday morning I spotted Sparks of 
the Motor Boat Reserve standing on 
the pavement, his cap cover spot- 
lessly white and his uniform fault- 
lessly correct. ‘‘ Hop in,”’ said I, ‘‘ I 
am going your way’’—and in he 
hopped quickly, despite the weary 
look in his eye. 

All went well until we reached 
Bursledon, when the engine started to 
miss badly. ‘Crook plug,’’ said 
Sparks acidly. 

“Right, my son,’’ said I, your 
job. Get out and get it going: there 
are no spares.”’ 

‘* Have to run on three cylinders,”’ 
was Sparks’ verdict. ‘‘ Juice is crawl- 
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ing through the mica in at least two } 
places.’’ 

We were just getting away. when 
up drove one of Sparks’ pet antipathies 
—the “ Amateur that does know all 
about it.’ 

““ Any trouble,”’ 

“Crook  plug,’’ 
shortly. 

“Oh! I am pretty good on them. | 
Can I see it?”’ 

““Pleasure,’’ I replied, while Sparks 
morosely unscrewed it again. . 

“Why, your gap is too wide.”’ 

“Ah!” said Sparks. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘‘I use the same 
kind myself.’’ 

“TIl set this by yours then?” 
enquired Sparks sweetly. 

“Certainly,”’ said the Amateur. 

The job complete, a turn of the 
handle and the engine was running 
beautifully. 

“‘How was it you did not know the 
gap was wrong?” I enquired of 
Sparks. 

“Short circuit on the galley stove, 
old man,’’ said he; ‘‘but if he 
whistles or shouts don’t stop or look 
round.”’ 

on earth not?” I enquired. 
was good enough to assist 

**Yes,’? murmured Sparks, ‘‘he 
certainly was, for we are now running 
on his plug.”’ 


he enquired?, 
said. Sparks, 
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